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metropolitan governments 
affects quality, quantity, 

and price of HOUSING 











. . . with suggestions for 

reorganizing government 

to improve housing 
for all groups 





Here are challenging and 
provocative ideas that will 
inspire new thinking for 
everyone interested in the 
relationship between problems of metro- 
politan government and problems of hous- 
ing. Persons concerned with programs 
of urban development, neighborhood re- 
habilitation, housing, local and metro- 
politan government, race relations, plan- 
ning, etc., will welcome this frank and in- 
formative discussion. 
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COVER— 

Featured on the cover of this 
month’s JOURNAL is a night view of 
Tyler Davidson Fountain—one of 
those features that have come to 


mean “Cincinnati” to both the 
people who visit and the people 
who live there. The Davidson 
fountain was used on the cover this 
month because it is in Cincinnati— 
at the Netherland-Hilton Hotel— 
that NAHRO will stage its 1959 
Annual Conference. Program plan- 
ners are already at work on a better- 
than-ever conference; how about 
you ...are you making plans to be 
there? Better mark the dates on 
your calendar now: October 18-21. 














Personals 





EARLE E. PRUITT, 

widely respected project manager and 
public relations assistant with the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission, died 
March 15 at the age of 55. A_ pioneer 
houser and native of Louisville, Mr. Pruitt 
was appointed manager of one of the 
city’s first public housing projects in 1937. 
Under his management the project, Col- 
lege Court, became recognized as a model 
operation and was observed by visitors 
from many countries. Except for an in- 
terruption for European service with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Mr. Pruitt served as man- 
ager of the commission’s Beecher Terrace 
project from 1940 until his death. Mr. 
Pruitt was also active in many civic 
works: on the board of regents of Ken- 
tucky State College, a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, a member of the 
Louisville Urban League, on a state com- 
mittee to study integration in public 
schools. In 1956, he was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by Mon- 
rovia College in Liberia. In recording his 
death, commission officials and newspapers 





considered 
one of the outstanding managers of public 


noted that “Earle Pruitt 


housing projects in this country . . . leaves 
vacant a spot that will be hard to fill.” 
A NAHRO member for 20 years, Mr. 
Pruitt was active as a member of the As- 
sociation’s Public Relations Committee. 


H. RALPH TAYLOR 

leaves a post June 10 as executive director 
of the New Haven Redevelopment Agency 
to join the New York firm, City and Sub- 
urban Homes Company, headed by James 
H. Scheuer. As Mr. Scheuer’s assistant, he 
will handle the firm's various redevelop- 
ment projects throughout the country. 
Director of the New Haven agency since 
1955, Mr. Taylor formerly headed the re- 
development program for the Somerville, 
Massachusetts housing authority. Pres- 
ently, Mr. Taylor is serving his third term 
as vice-chairman of NAHRO’s Redevel- 
opment Section. 


ALICE GRIFFITH, 

housing and settlement house pioneer 
named “First Lady of Housing in Cali- 
fornia” last year by NAHROites during 
the Association’s 25th annual conference 
in San Francisco, died February 22. Miss 
Griffith was 94 years of age. In 1902, 
Miss Griffith began a life-long career of 
service to San Franciscans by founding its 
first settlement house. Several years later, 
after the earthquake and fire of 1906, she 
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was to establish the city’s first housing 
association and to see through enactment 
San Francisco’s first health ordinances 
governing air, sunlight, and space require- 
ments for dwelling units. Still later, Miss 
Griffith was to serve as an original sup- 
porter and member of the San Francisco 
housing authority. 

Recognizing her many contributions to 
the cause of housing, “oldtimers” on hand 
in San Francisco for the NAHRO 1958 
conference paid tribute to Miss Griffith 
with a hand-written scroll honoring het 
many achievements (see December 1958 
JOURNAL, page 404) . 


HAROLD J. DILLEHAY 

was honored March 24 with a surprise 
dinner and the presentation of a special 
scroll by Charlotte’s housing authority 
commissioners and Mayor James Smith. 
Occasion: Mr. Dillehay’s entry into his 
twentieth year of service to the authority. 
The testimonial cited him “. . . as one 
of the really outstanding housing directors 
in the country .” And an editorial 
paid tribute to him as “a man who helped 
rid Charlotte of some of its worst housing 
conditions” since joining the authority 
upon its establishment in March 1939. A 
NAHRO leader, also, Mr. Dillehay cur- 
rently serves on the Board of Governors 
and headed the Southeastern Regional 
Council in 1956-57. 


STEPHEN P. MIHALKO, 

for 12 years a member of the Perth Am- 
boy city commission and for nine years a 
member of the local planning board, has 
been named executive director of the 
city’s housing authority. Mr. Mihalko, a 
veteran of 28 years of service with the 
city, at one time headed the department 
of public works and earlier was employed 
by the state as a construction supervisor. 
Successor to Thomas A. Patten, who re- 
signed in February to enter private busi- 
ness, Mr. Mihalko will head the housing 
authority’s combined program of public 
housing and urban renewal. 


JOHN H. BRANDON, 

on the staff of The Nashville Housing 
Authority for some 20 years, has gone into 
private business. He has organized a firm 
called “Mr. Maintenance” that will spe- 
cialize in the upkeep of buildings and 
grounds. A former president of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authorities, “Jack” Brandon is 
a long-time NAHRO member, at one time 
heading up its Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 


RAYMOND P. HAROLD, 

chairman of the Worcester Redevelop- 
ment Authority, early this year received 
the 1959 Isaiah Thomas Award in recogni- 
tion of “. . . personal efforts and accom- 
plishments [that] have made Worcester a 
better community in which to live, to do 
business, and to enjoy living.” Mr. Harold 
is the 10th recipient of the award, made 
by The Advertising Club of Worcester. 
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He was cited in the local press for lending 
“his skill and drive to many good 
causes,” among them, giving “outstand- 
ing” leadership to the city’s housing and 
redevelopment programs. A former chair- 
man of the Worcester Housing Authority, 
Mr. Harold accepted the Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award made to the city for its 
housing program in 1951. He is presently 
a member of the Worcester community 
council on aging and a citizens committee 
for neighborhood improvement. In busi- 
ness life, he is president of the Worcester 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 


ROBERT BADON, 

executive director of the New Iberia, 
Louisiana housing authority, was nominat- 
ed March 16 as district governor of 
Rotary International. Mr. Badon, a 
member of NAHRO’s Board of Governors 
and a past president of the Southwest 
Regional Council, was nominated for the 
post by the New Iberia Rotary Club. His 
election, a formality, is to take place 
during Rotary International's convention 
in New York City in June; term of office 
begins in July. 


WALTER H. BLUCHER, 

executive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials from 1934 
to 1953 and consultant to the group 
since that time, has resigned to take a 
position as director of the Southeastern 
Michigan Metropolitan Community Study 
Corporation. In heading the new organ- 
ization, made possible through a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, Mr. Blucher 
will be working with university, planning, 
and local government officials to develop 
an acceptable form of government for 
dealing effectively with metropolitan area 
problems. Mr. Blucher, a founder of 
ASPO, was its first director. In 1953, he 
resigned to go into private planning con- 
sulting — and to serve as a pro- 
fessor of planning at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Blucher took up his new 
duties in Detroit as of the first of April. 


MORRIS H. HIRSH, 

executive director of Chicago's South Side 
Planning Board, a major force in the re- 
newal of one of the city’s key areas, came 
out winner recently in the city’s alder- 
manic races. A long-time member of 
NAHRO, Alderman “Morry” Hirsh tri- 
umphed in the 48th ward. 


FRED E. WAGNER, 

chief executive assistant with the Los An- 
geles Community Redevelopment Agency, 
has taken a new position as project man- 
ager for planning with Charles Luckman 
Associates. Mr. Wagner’s appointment to 
the Los Angeles-based planning, architec- 
tural, and engineering firm was effective 
February 16. 


DONALD HANSON, 

WILLIAM R. MINER 

are off to Liberia on assignments with the 
United Nations technical assistance mis- 
sion to that country. Mr. Hanson, deputy 
commissioner of Chicago’s Community 
Conservation Board, is no newcomer to 
foreign assignments, having served some 
four years with the Caribbean Commission 
as a member of a housing and community 
organization team, returning to this coun- 
try in 1956 (see January 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 4). Mr. Miner, on leave from his 
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post as director-coordinator of the Cass 
Community Pilot Project in Detroit (see 
April 1957 JournaL, page 131), will be on 
a one-year assignment, subject to exten 
sions, as a community development expert 
with the mission. Mr. Miner was due to 
arrive in Liberia April 1; Mr. Hanson 
late in the month 


GERALD A. PALUMBO, 

executive director of the Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts Housing Authority, left that 
post in January to become director of 
public works in Medford. Replacing M1 
Palumbo as temporary director is Francis 
J. Fisher, the agency's former superin 
tendent of maintenance. 


GEORGE R. GENUNG, JR., 

relocation adviser with the Urban Re- 
newal Administration in New Jersey, has 
been named executive director of the East 
Orange Housing Authority. 


C. HENRY COHEN, 

executive director since 1951 of the Spar 
tanburg, South Carolina housing author- 
ity, resigned the post recently to enter 
private business in that city. Mr. Cohen 
was with the legal section of the Public 
Housing Administration's southeastern re- 
gional office prior to joining the city 
agency. In NAHRO, he has served as 
president of the Southeastern Regional 
Council and on various committees, in 
cluding the chairmanship of the regional 
Federal-Local Relations Committee and 
membership on the current national Pub- 


lic Housing Policy Committee. Frank M 
Gooch, technical director and member of 
the staff for some nine years, took over as 
the agency's director, effective February 16 


BEATRICE G. ROSAHN, 

houser and writer on management prob 
lems since the early days of the low-rent 
program, has been serving as a staff mem 
ber of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination for the past sev 
eral months, working in the education 
division: currently, on the commission's 
annual report. Prior to the assignment, 
she worked as a private housing-manage 
ment counsellor (see July 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 225). 


HERBERT WENZEL 

has accepted a position as executive direc 
tor-secretary of the Rio Vista, California 
redevelopment agency. Prior to the job 
change, Mr. Wenzel was director of a 
nonprofit housing corporation in San 
Francisco 
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News Notes 





MORE "ATOM TOWN" HOUSING, LAND 
SALES REPORTED AT OAK RIDGE 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee, wartime, 
federally-owned “atom town” con- 
tinued its transition to a com- 
munity of private home owners 
(see June 1958 JouRNAL, page 187) 
with the announcement in March 
of additional sales of housing and 
vacant lands. Charged with dis- 
position of town properties, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
reported the sale of 363 apartment 
units and 3230 acres of land 
for residential development. Prior 
sales involved 4350 single-family 
and duplex homes and some 1200 
acres of vacant land, plus com- 
mercial properties. Total sales pro- 
ceeds, including disposition an- 
nounced in March, comes to ap- 
proximately 21 million dollars. 

In the most recent sale, apart- 
ments went to a Columbus, Ohio 
real estate dealer for a high bid 
of $825,000—some $177,050 above 
appraised value. Acreage went to 
25 bidders for a total amount of 
$310,406—as compared with an ap- 
praised value of $113,475. The 
largest parcel—510.8 acres — was 
sold to 69 residents of Oak Ridge, 
who formed a company called West 
Ridge, Inc. to carry out home- 
building. Two apartment develop- 
ments totalling 750 units and some 
800 acres of land zoned for light 
and heavy industrial use, plus mis- 
cellaneous items, remain to be sold. 


YALE OFFERS PROGRAM IN URBAN 
PLANNING-TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
Recognizing the need for special- 
ists who can bring about planning 
coordination between urban _re- 
newal and highway programs (see 
December 1958 JourNAL, page 391) , 
Yale University is offering in 
September a new combined pro- 


gram in urban planning and traffic 
engineering. Program aim is to turn 
out graduates equipped to deal 
with the over-all aspects of dual 


planning, whether working on 
transportation, urban renewal, or 
regional and county land use 
studies. Coursework, over and above 
the curriculum leading to a master’s 
in city planning and traffic engi- 
neering degrees, is to be under a 
combined faculty of the city plan- 
ning and traffic engineering divi- 
sions. Tuition is to be $1000 per 
full academic year; inquiries should 
be directed to the director of the 
graduate program in city planning, 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


CORNELL'S GRADUATE PLANNERS 
SPARK INTEREST IN CITY PROBLEMS 
Students in Cornell University’s 
city and regional planning depart- 
ment have moved right along 
promoting interest in urban prob- 
lems since last year’s initial con- 
ference on training for urban re- 
newal (see April 1958 JouRNAL, 
page 114). Items: 
1—The Organization of Cornell 
Planners, a graduate student group, 
on March 20-21, staged a conference 
on “Planning for Urban Trans- 
portation,” devoted to problems of 
“cars, transit, trains, planes, ship- 
ping, land use, and the needs of 
people.” Consensus of panel dis- 
cussions by 15 experts, heads of 
various schools, a railroad execu- 
tive, city transportation and high- 
way officials, planners—that there 
is a need for “togetherness” in plan- 
ning land use and transportation. 


2—If plans materialize, a new city 
of 350,000 inhabitants will be rising 
in western” Colorado, built to a 
design developed over the past six 
months by a class of Cornell gradu- 
ate planners. Reason for the city: 
it’s to become the home of some 
100,000 shale oil workers—should 


an Atomic Energy Commission 
experiment on peaceful uses of 
nuclear power prove successful. 
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Specifically, the AEC plans to 
trigger an underground nuclear ex- 
plosion to determine the potential 
for tapping of oil locked in shale 
rock. The city is designed to use 
nuclear energy to develop power 
for street lighting, homes, manu- 
facturing, and for a monorail sys- 
tem of public transportation in the 
30-mile long settlement that will 
stretch out along the Colorado 
River. 

Financing for the pr ape which 
has included study of the potential 
oil industry as well as urban 
potential, has been provided by the 
Shale Oil Development Committee, 
an industry group. Student course- 
work on the city, headed by Pro- 
fessor Frederick W. Edmondson, 
has included the creation of a scale 
model of the complete project. 


ALABAMA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS IN FEBRUARY 

Meeting in Tuscaloosa in Febru- 
ary, the Alabama Association of 
Housing Authorities elected a new 
slate of officers for the coming year, 
headed by President-elect Nathan 
F. S. Porter, director of the Hunt- 
sville Housing Authority. Other 
officials named during the associa- 
tion’s annual meet are: vice-presi- 
dent—S. T. Windham, Luverne; 
secretary-treasurer—Mrs. Annette ]. 
Hall, Montgomery. Participating 
authorities included those from 
among the state’s 125 localities with 
public housing programs. 


RESEARCH ON URBAN PROBLEMS 
AIM OF JOINT STUDIES CENTER 
The research resources of two 
major eastern universities are being 
combined to bring order to the 
“tangled problems of big city 
growth,” here and abroad. A new 
Joint Center for Urban Studies was 
established by Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in March with an 
initial financing grant of $675,000 
from the Ford Foundation. The 
primary goal: basic research to fill 
the gap in what is regarded as 
present “thin” knowledge of the 
problems of cities and _ regions. 
Plan is to bring scholars in urban 
research together with top faculty 
members representing such fields as 
engineering, architecture, urban 
planning, finance, sociology, law, 
political science. Specialists are to 
jointly tackle and “give new em- 
phasis” to problems of urban life. 
Up for study: effects of technology 
on cities and regions; both histor- 
ical and contemporary comparative 
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analyses of cities; transportation; 
urban growth and structure; con- 
trols on urban change; urban de- 
sign; urban and regional problems 
in developing countries. 

Director of the new center is 
Harvard’s Professor Martin Meyer- 
son. He will work under two joint 
committees — administrative and 
faculty—to carry out the center 
program. 


MODULAR BUILDING ASSOCIATION 
APPOINTS ITS FIRST DIRECTOR 

Formed in 1957, the Modular 
Building Standards Association 
opened for “‘business” last fall with 
the appointment of its first execu- 
tive director and the establishment 
of association headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. Named director 
is Byron C. Bloomfield, formerly 
the secretary for professional de- 
velopment of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


MIT OFFERS SUMMER SESSIONS ON 
HIGHWAY, CITY, METRO PLANNING 

New aspects of urban renewal, 
the urban highway program, and 
city and metropolitan area plan- 
ning will be up for study in two 
courses offered this summer by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


City and Regional Planning: the 
2Ist in a series of seminars under 
this title, the 1959 session is set for 
July 20-31 for planners concerned 
with the technical and administra- 
tive aspects of comprehensive city 
and metropolitan area planning. 
Content will be devoted to related 
new concepts and techniques; the 
role and relationship of transporta- 
tion and highway systems on cur- 
rent metro growth, land use, and 
new potential urban forms. Partici- 
pation is limited to planning or 
urban renewal program a 
or those working in the broad de- 
velopmental aspects of urban or 
suburban growth. Roland B. Gree- 
ley, professor of regional planning, 
is to head the program in conjunc- 
tion with other faculty members 
and special lecturers from among 
practitioners in the field. Tuition is 
$225. 


Institutional Expansion and the 
Urban Setting: set for July 6-10, this 
special program is to deal with 
problems of the physical expansion 
of large public and private institu- 
tions in urban locations . . . with 
relation to city planning and urban 
renewal programs. Topics covered 
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CHANGES IN HHFA 


During some four months on the job as chief of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (see January JOURNAL, page 7), 
Norman P. Mason has been lining up top staffers in a number 
of shifts affecting constituent agencies. 

In HHFA, Walter Rosenberry, formerly Mr. Mason's special 
assistant in the Federal Housing Administration, has been named 
to the No. 2 agency spot as deputy administrator. 

Former Iowa Congressman Henry O. Talle has become assist- 
ant administrator for program policy in HHFA. 

Miss Annabelle Heath, who formerly filled Mr. Talle’s job—a 
post set up last August (see November 1958 JourRNAL, page 354), 
is now the agency's administrator in region VI, headquartered in 
San Francisco. 

M. Justin Herman has left the San Francisco job Miss Heath 
now has to become special assistant to Administrator Mason. 

Moved into the vice-presidency of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association is Walker Mason, the former deputy adminis- 
trator under Albert M. Cole, displaced by the Rosenberry 
appointment. 

As reported in the February JourNAL (page 40), Julian H. 
Zimmerman has been named to the top FHA post, a boost from 
his former job as general counsel for HHFA. Succeeding him as 
counsel is Graham W. McGowan, who comes from the depart- 
ment of commerce. 

Apparently anticipating more changes to come, the new HHFA 
deputy administrator, Mr. Rosenberry, on March 11 addressed a 
memorandum to all regional directors, requesting that “names 
and proper background” on all personnel considered for regional 
appointment or promotion be forwarded to him. Interpretation, 
at least by the Civil Service Commission, was that the order 
smacked of prior political clearance, in violation of the merit 
system that controls federal agency appointments and grade 
promotions. Result: a blunt commission warning and fast CSC 
action. After informing Administrator Mason that “any political 
clearance of candidates... would clearly violate the CS Act,” the 
commission suspended HHFA’s authority to make appointments 
and promotions until approved by CSC. On March 25 the Rosen- 
berry order was cancelled by HHFA. 

















will include effects of expansion on 
land use requirements for various 
institutional types; administrative 
and financial problems involved in 
‘site development; relationship be- 
tween institutional and other land 
uses in the urban area. Participa- 


tion is limited to personnel work- 
ing on related administrative, finan- 
cial, or design aspects. Frederick J. 
Adams, city planning professor, is 
to head the program with assistance 
from other faculty members and 
guests. Tuition is $150. 
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long delays from start to finish cost more than money 
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REDEVELOPMENT— 


Author of the article below, who prefers to remain anonymous, has observed that, 
as the headline above notes, the long lag between initial planning and completion of 
redevelopment projects is costing local agencies . . . in hard cash, in public relations, 
and in other ways as well. For JOURNAL purposes, the author has selected as an 
example one community to point up just how time can be expensive in redevelop- 


ment operations. 


In the nearly nine years since 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949, 
the urban redevelopment program 
that it established has been charac- 
terized by stalemates and delays. 
Today only nine communities have 
completed Title I projects and only 
183 more have projects approved 
for execution. 

Of course, there were certain in- 
evitable obstacles in getting a pro- 
gram of Title I’s scope off to a fast 
start: litigation over constitutional- 
ity of state enabling legislation and 
over compliance of individual re- 
development plans with statutory 
requirements; establishment of ad- 
ministrative machinery for putting 
the federal program to work; get- 
ting localities interested in, and or- 
ganized for, taking advantage of the 
federal aids available; winning pub- 
lic understanding and support of 
local urban renewal plans; inex- 
perience of local officials—all of 
these tasks were time consumers. 

But as these initial delays were 
overcome, it has been the not un- 
reasonable hope that urban renewal 
would move more rapidly. Most 
communities have found, however, 
that other hurdles—less inevitable 
and less reasonable—were in the 
way. Principal among these ob- 
stacles are insufficient federal funds, 
burdensome federal administrative 
procedures, and a business-as-usual 
attitude on the part of many offi- 
cials concerned with the program. 
The existence of these unnecessary 
obstacles betrays a failure to appre- 
hend the disastrous effects of pro- 
longed dilly-dallying. 


Time of Essence 
Successful execution of a major 
urban renewal project involves co- 
ordination of a wile range of local 
programs and activities, many of 
which can be influenced but never 


controlled by the redevelopment 
agency. Bringing them together 
successfully requires deft manipula- 
tion according to a time schedule 
which, while not absolute, must be 
reasonably adhered to if the several 
elements are not to get out of con- 
trol and tip the whole mechanism 
into imbalance. Any long interrup- 
tion inevitably must affect some of 
these plans, more often than not 
adversely. I have observed the ex- 
perience of one community—in the 
20,000 population category—that of- 
fers concrete examples ofthe acute 
problems created by such a disrup- 
tion. Here are some specifics. 


Site Owner Won't Wait to Sell 

One of the basic aspects of the 
renewal plan is construction of a 
municipal parking lot for 350 cars 
along the rear of a main street 
frontage. The present owner of the 
major parcel to be developed for 
parking would not wait until the 
renewal plan had been approved. 
The company had a ready and 
willing buyer who was interested 
in acquiring the property for com- 
mercial development purposes. If 
the city was to be able to carry out 
the urban renewal plan, the mu- 
nicipal parking authority would 
have to purchase promptly from the 
present owner. 

Fact was that both the _pro- 
posed purchase and the proposed 
parking plan had received wide 
local publicity. As a result of the 
imminent parking development, 
certain long-vacant parcels immedi- 
ately adjacent to the property in 
question, unprotected from future 
flooding (a danger in the area) and 
slated in the renewal plan to be 
devoted to additional badly needed 
parking facilities, have greatly in- 
creased in potential value. One of 
the owners of these parcels recently 
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obtained a building permit to con- 
struct a retail building, which not 
only will take away some 15 park- 
ing spaces but will in addition cre- 
ate the demand for at least 15 addi- 
tional spaces—a net loss of more 
than 30. Another owner similarly 
situated has indicated his intention 
to do likewise. The redevelopment 
agency has opposed these proposals 
but has no legal way of preventing 
their accomplishment. 
Relocation Snarled Up 

And here is an example of what 
is happening on the relocation 
front. A substandard residential 
structure adjacent to the same pro- 
posed parking lot has been losing 
tenants, many of whom have not 
been persuaded to stay by the agen- 
cy’s relocation plans and responsi- 
bilities. The loss of income by the 
building’s owner has made him un- 
able to meet his tax and mortgage 
payments and he faces imminent 
foreclosure. He is, therefore, nego- 
tiating frantically to have his prop- 
erty converted to commercial use. 
Neither such conversion nor the 
proposed construction on nearby 
parcels would preclude a taking by 
the redevelopment agency under 
the renewal plan . . . but the in- 
creased cost would be considerable. 
Furthermore, the “public relations” 
damage would be great, perhaps 
fatal, particularly in view of the 
need for ultimate public approval 
of the project in a bond referen- 
dum to finance the local share of 
net project cost. 

The stable tenants who have long 
lived in the clearance area have 
been leaving in droves. Owners of 
buildings with relatively higher 
rents have been unable to secure 
new tenants. Because final project 
approval is not yet in sight, more 
and more of these owners may face 
financial disaster. 

Landlords of less expensive apart- 
ments, unable to find good replace- 
ments for their former tenants, 
have been forced to take in less 
desirable occupants. Many of them 
are reported to have left public 
housing accommodations in neigh- 
boring cities because of the lower 
rents in much of this city’s blighted 
housing. This transition process is 
accelerating and the relocation bur- 
den of the redevelopment agency is 
increasing. These new families will 
be the ones who will tenant the 
first low-rent housing project, in- 
stead of older families, for whom 
the project was planned and who 
have deserved new housing for so 
long. What this will mean for 
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OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL: DEADLOCKED 
A deadlock in the House Rules Committee: that was the word 
on the 1959 omnibus housing bill as the JouRNAL went to press. 
The Rules Committee—the same group that put a stranglehold 
on the 1958 housing bill—on April 16 blocked floor discussion of 
the measure by a 6-6 vote, with two conservative Democrats lined 
up with Republicans against the bill. 


Still a possibility, however, was that the bill would somehow be 
sprung out of the committee. The New York Times, in fact, 
reported on April 17 that “the committee was expected . . . to 
reverse its stand.” Said the Times: “The Rules Committee tie, 
defeating floor entry, came initially as a shock throughout the 


House. 


... It was not likely that the Democrats would take the 
responsibility of beating housing . . 


. in the New Congress. . . . 


So it was predicted at key quarters that, on reconsideration, the 
Rules Committee would enlist Republican votes to overcome 
the southern Democratic opposition and let the bill go to the 


House floor for a showdown.” 





future public housing in the com- 
munity hardly needs saying. 

Section 221 Housing Affected 

As still another instance of what 
delay is doing, here is what is 
happening to a private relocation 
housing plan. After months of hard 
work by the redevelopment agency 
and others, a 50-acre parcel in a 
single-family residential neighbor- 
hood was purchased by a builder to 
construct 125 homes under Section 
221. Homes in the proposed de- 
velopment were to have sold for 
$10,000. The builder had agreed to 
the redevelopment agency's policy 
not to issue certificates of eligibility 
until after it took possession of 
dwellings in the renewal area. This 
policy is required in order to pre- 
vent the project area from filling up 
with new tenants, who would, in 
turn, become a relocation responsi- 
bility. Also, it was considered un- 
wise to publicize, prior to the re- 
-newal bond referendum, that the 
new subdivision would be used for 
relocation purposes (one-third of 
thé project area families are non- 
white) . This, the agency felt, would 
arouse opposition both to the ref- 
erendum and to a new sewer 
required to service the 221 develop- 
ment. Now the whole plan may 
have to be abandoned. Unable to 
begin building and selling within a 
reasonable time under Section 221, 
the developer has had to go into 
conventional housing in order to 
free up his capital and pay the 
interest on his purchase-money 
mortgage. Without 221 housing, 
the city may be unable to meet its 
relocation responsibility. 

Code Enforcement 

And one more effect. Property 

owners in the renewal area, for two 


years dissuaded from making major 
improvements of their properties, 
have begun to “give up.” Long-de- 
layed improvements are being made 
in increasing numbers, in many 
cases of necessity. Again, the city is 
faced with higher acquisition costs 
and bad public relations. 
Public Attitude Shifting 

The redevelopment agency from 
its inception has conducted an ac- 
tive educational program to ac- 
quaint the voters with the need for 
renewal and redevelopment. It 
aimed its program toward a No- 
vember referendum last year on the 
bond issue, as it seemed reasonable 
to expect approval of the renewal 
plan within six months after its 
completion. The target date now 
has had to be pushed back at least 
another five months. Increasingly, 
the public attitude is that “it’s all a 
lot of talk.” The public is losing 
the enthusiasm that it took the re- 
development agency so long to 
build up. The result can be disaster 
on the bond referendum. 

This town has not yet lost the 
fight to clear its slums. An intensive 
educational campaign has been pre- 
pared to sell the referendum and 
every effort is being made to per- 
suade and dissuade those who feel 
they no longer can wait. But also, 
the town does not yet have an ap- 
proved renewal plan. 

What’s Needed .. . 

The difficulties, above, are illus- 
trative of what is happening in 
cities throughout the country. What 
is needed—right away—is a complete 
reappraisal of federal and local pol- 
icies and procedures to eliminate 
the staggering delays. Otherwise, 
the whole program can fall flat on 
its face. 
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HHFA INTERN PLAN BRINGS NEW TALENT INTO HOUSING 


by Ray Black, Assistant Training Officer, 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 


This month on the campuses of 
such universities as Harvard, Syra- 
cuse, Florida State, Wisconsin, and 
nearly a dozen other such schools, 
members of the regional and central 
office staffs of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, are making final 
selections in their fourth annual 
talent hunt for outstanding young 
men and women to help guide the 
destinies of federal housing pro- 
grams in the years ahead. What the 
HHFA has to offer the right college 
graduate is an opportunity to serve 
in the government’s fast-moving 
programs to help build a better 
America, plus the guarantee of a 
formal launching into the new 
career by means of a special train- 
ing plan called the “Housing In- 
tern Program.” 

In the past three years, more 
than 120 young college graduates 
have been hired under this pro- 
gram. Here is a report on HHFA’s 
efforts to stockpile professional and 
management talent for the future 
and how that program is working 
out. 

Aging Factor 

The plan to recruit and train 
young college graduates for careers 
in housing began to develop back 
in 1955. At that time, the urban 
renewal and community facilities 
organizations faced the fact that 
their key technical staff members 
weren't getting any younger. Re- 
duced to statistics, the average age 
of the higher grade technical and 
professional old-timers had _ in- 
creased to the point that the agency 
could normally expect to lose near- 
ly 65 per cent of them during the 
next decade. Complicating the 
whole picture was outside competi- 
tion for trained people needed in 
the agency’s growing programs— 
competition stiffened by the rapid 
expansion of counterpart staffs in 
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the cities across the nation. The 
expanding federal programs were 
creating jobs in city governments. 


The housing agency’s decision in 
this dilemma was that hiring and 
training young college graduates 
was the most economical and pos- 
sibly the only way to assure a 
steady supply of top-level, experi- 
enced candidates for future higher 
grade professional positions. How 
to seek out and attract “cream of 
the crop” candidates presented an- 
other hurdle for at least two rea- 
sons. First, in the words of Don B. 
Frye, HHFA’s hustling chief of 
placement and recruitment, the fed- 
eral government had been “spec- 
tacularly unsuccessful” in attract- 
ing and holding this type of college 
graduate and, second, such candi- 
dates are never plentiful and are in 
great demand. 


Nevertheless, the HHFA em- 
barked on a vigorous program of 
college recruiting, keeping in mind 
the need for young people with 
potential for advancement to mid- 
dle- and upper-level jobs. From the 
beginning, the agency has looked 
for top-flight students at the grad- 
uate and undergraduate level with 
high academic records, evidence of 
extra-curricular participation, and 
personality characteristics appropri- 
ate for “meeting and dealing.” In 
making their rounds of campuses, 
HHFA recruiters have operated on 
the principle that repeated visits to 
a dozen or so colleges are better 
than single visits to 20 or 25 col- 
leges because all-important contacts 
can be built up with a smaller 
group of college placement direc- 
tors, deans, and faculty members. 
As an added help, a sprightly series 
of eye-catching but informative re- 
cruitment pamphlets has been de- 
veloped describing the agency's 
career opportunities in such fields 


as engineering, auditing, financial 
analysis, law, community planning, 
and field contact work. These 
pamphlets help to attract top-level 
candidates from schools not on 
HHFA’s recruiting itinerary. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission gives HHFA major as- 
sistance in the program. The com- 
mission’s new federal service en- 
trance examination, designed to 
facilitate the recruitment of college 
graduates, is given “on campus” at 
most schools several times each 
academic year. Normally, any per- 
son interested in a government 
career first takes an examination 
and is placed on a “register” of 
eligibles. His name is then referred 
to government agencies as vacancies 
occur. Eventually, he may be se- 
lected and offered a position. With 
the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission, HHFA has taken a 
slightly different tack in filling its 
housing intern jobs. The agency has 
actively searched out top calibre 
candidates and arranged for them 
to take the examination. The com- 
mission helps by earmarking those 
particular candidates for the HHFA 
through a process known as “‘selec- 
tive certification.” The use of this 
approach has served in many in- 
stances to eliminate one of the bug- 
aboos of federal recruiting that in 
the past has been the long lag be- 
tween the initial interview and the 
job offer. 


Proof of the effectiveness of this 
system is evidenced by the quality 
of youngsters that the HHFA has 
recruited since 1956. The group in- 
cludes a large percentage of cum 
laude graduates and a generous 
sprinkling of magna cum laude and 
summa cum laudes. Almost all have 
achieved some sort of academic 
distinction, such as dean’s lists or 
other honors. About 20 per cent 
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come to the agency with LL.B de- 
grees. Of the remainder, about half 
have graduate degrees or have done 
graduate work and the rest hold 
bachelor’s degrees. Syracuse, Har- 
vard, Florida State, University of 
Florida, and the University of Wis- 
consin have had the largest number 
of graduates in the group; in all, 
more than 30 schools are repre- 
sented. 

But regardless of their alma 
maters, most housing interns would 
agree that the housing intern pro- 
gram was a major factor in their 
decision to come into the housing 
agency. 


Training is On-the-job 

Housing intern training is largely 
on-the-job training with two pri- 
mary objectives: the first is to pro- 
vide orientation to the complex 
programs of the HHFA by exposing 
the intern to the whole range of 
federal community development 
and housing activities and to their 
relationships to the communities 
and to each other; the second is to 
give him at the same time acceler- 
ated experience in his own profes- 
sional field. These objectives are 
accomplished in a tightly scheduled 
six months of formal training con- 
sisting of a series of rotating work 
assignments, assigned reading, week- 
ly or bi-weekly meetings of intern 
groups, and a week-long conference 
for all interns in Washington, D. C. 
As a result, while getting into the 
varied HHFA programs with both 
feet and seeing them at first hand, 
the intern is becoming a better at- 
torney, urban renewal field repre- 
sentative, budget analyst, engineer, 
or finance analyst, to name a few of 
the positions for which housing in- 
terns are employed. 

As an added incentive for bright 
young graduates to come into the 
housing intern program, the HHFA 
has an agreement with the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission under 
which the commission recognizes 
the six-month training experience 
as the equivalent of one year’s ex- 
perience, thus making possible the 
acceleration of the intern’s first 
promotion. This means that the 
average college graduate with a 
bachelor’s degree starting out at 
$4040 per year is eligible for pro- 
motion at the end of six months to 
$4980 per year. Graduate degrees 
qualify interns for a starting salary 
of $4980, with a jump to $5985 at 


Young men and women 
going places in housing—interns 
tour National Housing Center 














the end of the training period. 
Architects and engineers command 
starting salaries from $300 to $500 
higher at each level than for other 
graduates. 


Tailor Made Individual Program 

Probably the most important key 
to the intern’s development during 
his first months with the HHFA is 
his so-called “sponsor’—a key staff 
member who acts as the intern’s 
counselor, guide, and motivator 
throughout his formal training pe- 
riod. While training committees in 
each of the seven HHFA regional 
offices and in the central office in 
Washington have responsibility for 
the over-all supervision of the train- 
ing program, it is the sponsor who 
recommends to the committee the 


working on a project dealing with 
time lags in the public facilities 
loan program. Back in his own 
office for two weeks, he worked up 
a report on the status of an oper- 
ating budget. Next came a_ two- 
week assignment in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association budget 
office, where he helped pull to- 
gether budget data leading to the 
submission of Budget Bureau esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. Fol- 
lowing the FNMA assignment, he 
moved into the office of the general 
counsel, where he compiled a legis- 
lative history on the appropriation 
bill containing funds for the 
HHFA-HEW school construction 
program. A stint in the Federal 
Housing Administration, division 
of research and statistics, was then 





‘THE HousiInG AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY OPERATES CREATIVE 
PROGRAMS OF SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE FOR ONE OF THE VITAL AREAS 
OF AMERICAN LIFE — HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 

A YOUNG AGENCY IN THE GOVERNMENT, IT GUIDES AND ADMINISTERS 
FEDERAL EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE THE NATIONAL HOUSING GOAL OF “A 
DECENT HOME AND A SUITABLE LIVING ENVIRONMENT FOR EVERY 


AMERICAN FAMILY.” 


IN THIS IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT, HHFA OFFERS GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO CAPABLE, COLLEGE-TRAINED YOUNG PEOPLE — A CHANCE 
TO SHARE IN AND HELP SHAPE HOUSING ACHIEVEMENTS. "THROUGH 
THE HousinG INTERN PROGRAM, HHFA Is DEVELOPING TODAY A 
CORPS OF YOUNG PROFESSIONALS WHO CAN BE THE HOUSING AGENCY'S 
SKILLED TECHNICIANS AND PROGRAM MANAGERS IN THE YEARS AHEAD. 


Norman P. Mason, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 





schedule of rotating assignments 
the intern should follow. This 
schedule is based on the sponsor's 
knowledge of what the intern 
should know in his field and where 
he should go to get this knowledge. 

Take, for example, the schedule 
of assignments laid out by Sponsor 
Nat Eiseman, HHFA’s assistant 
budget officer, for his protege, 22- 
year old Harry Sharrott, one of 44 
housing interns now completing 
training in the third housing intern 
program, and one of 14 assigned to 
the Washington office. 

Intern Sharrott, a native New 
Yorker with an A.B. in political 
science from Drew University and 
an M.A. in public administration 
from Syracuse, is a budget analyst. 
He spent his first month in his own 
office, breaking in on the job and 
becoming generally oriented to the 
housing agency. He began his ro- 
tating assignments with two weeks 
in the executive office of Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, 


followed by attendance at the 
agency budget hearings, where 
Harry had an opportunity to hear 
the presentation of programs of 
each of the HHFA constituents. 
During a two-week tour in the 
Urban Renewal Administration, 
Intern Sharrott presented a survey 
and planning application to the 
board of review for its considera- 
tion. His URA experience was 
further enlarged by a trek to the 
HHFA regional office in Atlanta. 
In the region, he had an opportu- 
nity to tour URA and CFA projects 
in Alabama, as well as to meet with 
staffs of local public agencies in the 
area. Just recently Harry Sharrott 
sat in on committee hearings on the 
new housing bills now before Con- 
gress, an experience that many an 
old-line employee has yet to share. 
Housing interns in HHFA re- 
gional offices get around also. Al- 
bert Keisker, URA field repre- 
sentative in San Francisco, has 
broadened his education consider- 





ably since leaving Wabash College 
with his B.A., the University of 
Chicago with his master’s, and pil- 
ing up some hours toward a Ph.D. 


at the University of California. 
Since joining the HHFA staff in 
June 1958, he has rotated to prac- 
tically every nook and cranny of 
HHFA operations in his region. 
Besides spending a lot of time with 
urban renewal and community fa- 
cilities programs, he has studied 
FHA, PHA, and Fannie Mae oper- 
ations; had a look at the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program; 
and spent some time with the San 
Francisco redevelopment agency 
and the LPA in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. 

Although the rotating assign- 
ments are the “meat” of the intern’s 
training, there are other elements 
to supplement his work experience. 
One of these “extras” is a series of 
weekly or bi-weekly meetings—tim- 
ing varies with different regions—at 
which interns meet and exchange 
ideas with each other and with 
agency speakers as well as those 
from outside the agency. Here key 
technical people meet with the in- 
terns for give-and-take sessions on 
their particular operations. Here, 
also, “an occasional nonhousing 
topic, such as brain-storming tech- 
niques, conference leadership, or 
the U.S. manpower outlook, is in- 
troduced. 

Supplemental readings are re- 
quired of all interns and are as- 
signed by the sponsors. For the 
attorney-intern, this reading might 
mean burning the midnight oil 
over some key cases bearing on 
urban renewal; for a finance an- 
alyst, the latest book on appraising 
revenue bonds. 


The Washington Conference 

Finally, all housing interns at- 
tend a Washington conference held 
each fall. During the last week 
of October 1958, 45 interns from 
HHFA regions and Washington, 
D.C. attended the third Washing- 
ton conference to meet with and 
ask questions of HHFA officials, 
from the administrator and com- 
missioners on down. They also 
heard talks by such speakers as Dr. 
Roscoe C. Martin of the Maxwell 
School, Syracuse University; Frank 
Servaites, executive vice-president 
of the National Housing Confer- 
ence; Reginald A. Johnson, Nation- 
al Urban League; Harry A. Bos- 
well, Jr., consultant and_ builder; 
NAHRO’s President John Searles, 
executive director of the Redevel- 
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Former housing interns are today busy on many fronts. Samples above: left—acting director of operations fon 
HHFA in region II is William Farkas, who here discusses a Harrisburg project with Regional Administrator 
David Walker; center—leaving College Park, Georgia city hall to inspect a proposed renewal project are the 
mayor, city manager, and Ledford Austin (a former intern), James Mills, and G. R. Derick, all with HHFA; 
right—some of the same group inspecting housing deterioration in the College Park project area. 
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opment Land Agency of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and James 
Rouse, Baltimore mortgage banke1 
and chairman of American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods. 

In this concentrated week of 
talks, workshops, and discussions, 
the interns get their chance to quiz 
HHFA management on the back- 
ground of policy decisions already 
made or to be made and to get the 
benefit of viewpoints from outside 
organizations concerned with hous- 
ing and community development 
problems. 

These, then, are the main ele- 
ments of the housing intern pro- 
gram: personal guidance by a senior 
staff member close to the intern’s 
work, planned rotation  assign- 
ments, assigned readings, regular 
weekly or bi-weekly discussion 
groups, and the Washington con- 
ference. 

Close Watch on Each Intern 

Throughout his training, each 
intern is closely observed and coun- 
seled by his sponsor. At the half- 
way point in the formal training 
period, the sponsor prepares a writ- 
ten evaluation and submits it to a 
training committee, recommending 
that the intern continue his train- 
ing, be reassigned, or dropped from 
the program. (The selection screen- 
ing has been so effective that only 
one has been dropped since the 
program started.) At the end of the 
six months’ period, the sponsor sub- 
mits a final evaluation and recom- 
mendation to the training commit- 
tee, recommending promotion, ad- 
ditional training, reassignment, or 
dismissal. Among the things that 


help the sponsor in this function 
are the written reports required of 
each intern on his rotating assign 
ments and assigned readings. 

At the conclusion of his formal 
training period, each intern is in- 
terviewed by the training commit- 
tee. This interview is designed to 
reveal the intern’s depth of under- 
standing and thinking about the 
agency's programs, as well as to 
probe for traits that may indicate 
his potential for future develop- 
ment. 

Interns Continue to Develop 

Happily for HHFA, housing in- 
terns continue to grow at the end 
of the formal training period. Man- 
agement has learned that, as a 
group, interns tend to perform at 
higher job levels than those at 
which they are officially pegged. As 
a result, promotions for most have 
been rapid because they do a re- 
markably fine job. 

For instance, URA’s field repre- 
sentative in the Pittsburgh area is 
Sherwood Pine, a former housing 
intern who three short years ago 
was still working on his master’s 
degree from Syracuse University. 
Out in Chicago, attorney-adviser 
Norman Joseph, graduate of De 
Paul University and former hous- 
ing intern, is making his mark in 
CFA legal activities. 

On the distaff side, there is prob- 
ably no prettier finance analyst in 
the country than former Florida 
State campus beauty queen Jeanette 
Porter, who came out of the south 
in June 1956 to enter the intern 
program with CFA in Washington. 
Jeanette is proving that beauty and 
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EMPLOYEE INCENTIVES— 


A pat on the back is nice but public 
recognition of a good job may be even better 


Rewarding, in some small way, the people who have put in 
long years of service . . . or cash awards for ideas that save the 
authority money . . . or special recognition for just simply doing 
the job well—these are some of the things some authorities are 
doing to provide the kind of incentive that can lead to standout 
performance from employees. Some specific cases follow. 


Seattle Housing Authority—Seven 10-year employees were 
honored at a banquet recently, to bring to 85 the number of 
employees who have been with the agency 10 or more years. 
Out of a total authority staff of 134, 14 have been with SHA 15 
or more years. 


New York City Housing Authority—Like SHA, the New York 
City Authority believes in giving recognition to “oldtimers” on 
the staff. Sixty-seven NYCHAers recently were awarded member- 
ship in the “Ten Year Club’—each got a service pin and a 
certificate—to bring total membership to more than 1200. 

NYCHA also believes in rewarding employees who turn up 
ideas that make the job easier, more efficient, or more economical. 
At a “Suggestion Award Presentation Ceremony” held in January 
a total of $165 was presented to six employees for such ideas. 
Top prize: $100, awarded to Leland Piper, elevator mechanic, for 
a design for a rubber bumper to prevent elevator doors from 
being bent or broken when opened too wide. 


Philadelphia Housing Authority—The Philadelphia authority 
also pays off for employee suggestions that pay off. Five employees 
of the authority recently shared cash awards amounting to $225 
for the best-of-1958 ideas—ideas that ranged from improvements 
on forms currently in use to designs for money-saving equipment. 
Top winner: Francis J. Crowley, maintenance mechanic, who 
got $100 for fashioning a low-cost brass plate that can be used to 
repair, or protect, vulnerable sections on the interior of re- 
frigerator doors. 


Public Housing Administration Atlanta Office—Four employees 
got awards, letters of commendation from PHA Commissioner 
Charles Slusser, and substantial checks during the pre-Christmas 
season for doing their jobs and doing them well. Checks ranged 
from $50 to $200; accompanying citations were studded with 
phrases like “for sustained efficiency of an exceptionally high 
degree” . . . “in recognition of your excellent supervision of the 
low-rent management and Lanham Act liquidation programs” 
..+ “efficiency and diligence such as yours is deserving of special 
recognition.” 





brains can come in one package. 


While the ladies are in the minority 
in the intern program, they serve in 
a variety of aeroage Vilma Lopez, 
graduate of the College of the 
Sacred Heart, is a URA relocation 
assistant down in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Esther Maletz, who earned 
her LL.B at Harvard, is an attor- 
ney-adviser in the New York re- 
gional office. Marion Whelchel, 
who received her master’s from Syr- 
acuse, has been working effectively 
as a URA field representative in the 
same office. In the Chicago regional 


office, two young ladies are former 
housing interns: Margaret Meyer- 
son, with a master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is working as a 
URA field representative and Nor- 
ma Aronson, Syracuse alumnus, 
with a graduate degree, is a reloca- 
tion adviser. 

In every HHFA regional office, 
former interns continue to prove 
their worth and move into positions 
of increasing responsibility. 


Most Stay with the Agency 
Despite the fact that interns are 


not tormally committed to remain 
with the housing agency when their 
training is completed, four out of 
five have remained. Of the 20 per 
cent that have left, a goodly num- 
ber have found their way into pro- 
grams of local public agencies. On 
the loss of this group, HHFA per- 
sonnel director Douglas E. Chaffin 
can be philosophical, since the 
agency continues to benefit from 
their newly acquired skills at the 
local level. Trenton, New Jersey, 
for example, has a new coordinator 
of urban renewal in Frank Elliott, 
a former housing intern from 
HHFA’s Philadelphia regional of- 
fice. Walter Folds spent a year with 
the HHFA in the Atlanta regional 
office before transferring to the 
Florida Development Commission. 
In New York, Dave Rosen, with 
two years of HHFA and housing 
intern experience under his belt, is 
holding down the position of di- 
rector, division of urban renewal 
and redevelopment, with Victor 
Gruen Associates. 

Others have left to continue their 
education, marry, or, in some few 
cases, to transfer to other govern- 
ment agencies. 


Talent Hunt Continues 

Considering HHFA’s experience 
with housing interns to date, it is 
not surprising that the search for 
new talent on college campuses is 
continuing with renewed zeal this 
spring. Plans call for an additional 
40 to 50 new graduates to enter the 
program in the 1959 group. While 
housing intern positions are located 
only in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, and Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, the intern philosophy 
is spreading to other parts of the 
HHFA. The latest extension is in 
Fannie Mae, where president J. 
Stanley Baughman has directed the 
development of a program for 
“mortgage interns” similar to the 
housing intern approach. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and 
the Public Housing Administration 
also have programs for training new 
young talent. 

Fred Arend, HHFA’s employee 
development officer, describes the 
housing intern program as a “cram 
course in the School of Experi- 
ence,” from which the graduates are 
quite definitely not too old to work, 
contrary to Henry Ford’s oft-quoted 
observation on this point. 

Who knows? From the class of 
‘59 may come a future housing 
administrator! 
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Public housing helps to brighten sunshine years for oldtimers 


Grow old along with me, 

And we shall live to be 

The object of research 

By Council, Chest and Church. 
For look, the world’s front-paging 
The Everlasting Aging: 

Our needs and our resources, 
Our role as social forces, 

Our health and recreations, 
Our housing and vocations, 
And how to keep our place 
Within the Human race. 
Delinquent youth, give way! 
You’ve had your little day, 
And now great social science 
Moves on to riper clients, 

And firmly takes its station 

By superannuation! 

And public housing bolsters 
The private lives of oldsters, 
Now friendly visitors 

Knock, knock upon our doors, 
How Golden Age Clubs woo us. 
And Hobby Shows pursue us, 
And Christmas Bureaus pause 
to be our Santa Claus, 

While in the rosy distance 
There floats Old Age Assistance! 
Ye Borrowed Timers all, 

Get on the modern ball! 

Ye oldsters, rise and perk, 
Grow old with social work! 


by Barbara Abel of the 


United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc. 


The author obviously had a lot 
of fun writing the poem presented 
above. But fact is there’s lots of 
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truth in her fooling. A phenomenon 
of the past decade has been the 
development of an intense—and vir- 
tually universal—interest in the 
plight and pleasures of oldtimers. 

The October 1958 issue of the 
JouRNAL—a special issue devoted ex- 
clusively to housing for the aged— 
stands as testimony that housing, in 
general, and public housing, in par- 
ticular, have also reflected this new 
and growing interest in the aged. 
Presented below is more proof of 
the pudding: a few more samples— 
intended to round out those pre- 
sented in earlier issues of the Jour- 
NAL—of the ways in which local 
housing authorities are going about 
providing for the elderly. 
PROVIDENCE 

No newcomer to the field of hous- 
ing for the aged, the Providence 
housing authority was planning for 
the elderly as far back as 1951. The 
result of that early planning was 
units for elderly couples in Hart- 
ford Park, a project that has won 
all kinds of attention, not only be- 
cause it provided for this special 
segment of the population but, also, 
for its design innovations (see Octo- 
ber 1954 JourNAL, page 330) . Even- 
tually, the local program of housing 
for the aged grew until last year 
some 530 elderly couples were 
housed in low-rent units. 

Still the authority wasn’t satisfied. 
What was missing: units for single 
old people. The housing act of 1956 


All over the nation, oldtimers are “signing in” 
for low-rent housing. Those pictured here 

are with William Perry, manager of 

Washington, D. C.’s Arthur Capper project. 

It was in this way—by reserving units for 

senior citizens in new projects including 

housing for all types of low-income families—that 
the Washington, D. C. authority 

managed to score one of the first completions 

of units for the elderly (96) under the 1956 act. 


brought the answer and last Decem- 
ber the authority signed a contract 
for a 36-unit development—it will 
adjoin an existing project (Chad 
Brown Houses) —that will include 
$2 zero-bedroom units and four one- 
bedroom units, with 2144 and 314 
rooms, respectively. Says Executive 
Director Joseph Lyons: “There is 
so much interest at the present time 
that several of [such projects] 
could be filled overnight.” 

The proposed project — to be 
known as Sunset Village — will, like 
Hartford Park, include design fea- 
tures that — at least for public hous- 
ing in New England — will be new. 
One such: the use of prefabricated 
window wall for the front of the 
building. And, says Mr. Lyons, “in 
order to keep up with the times,” 
colored porcelain will be used un- 
der the windows. 

Sunset Village is to be construct- 
ed on a 36,000-square-foot-site that 
was vacant, except for one building 
(moved to another location) . What, 
in the illustration on page 125 gives 
the impression of one U-shaped 
building, according to Mr. Lyons, 
“is actually three connected build- 
ings, with access galleries for circu- 
lation at the second floor.”’ Court is 
to be sealed off on the street side to 
prevent Chad Browners from using 
parking spaces intended for Sunset 
Village and to keep Chad Brown 
kids from using the court as a play- 
ground where, possibly, unnecessary 
noises would be close under the 
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NORTHEASTERN STATES ARE AHEAD 
WITH HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


While pepped up activity on public housing for the aged is in 
evidence across the country, nowhere is there more on the fire 
than in the northeastern states. Latest Public Housing Adminis- 
tration records show that better than half of all units for the 
elderly scheduled nationally have come out of PHA’s New York 
Regional Office. Among communities known to the regional 
office to have 1956-act low-rent housing for old folks up and 
coming—some in early stages—are the following— 


—in New Jersey: Asbury Park, Bayonne, Newark, Hoboken, Pat- 
erson, Hackensack, Guttenberg, Long Branch, West New York. 


—in Massachusetts: Boston (400 units approved by PHA repre- 
sent largest development for the elderly in New England) , North 
Adams, Revere, Lawrence, Worcester, Holyoke, Springfield, 
Lowell, Newburyport, Taunton, Cambridge, Chicopee. 


—in Connecticut: Bridgeport, Meriden, Winchester, Norwalk, 
New Britain, Manchester, Willimantic, Greenwich, East Hartford, 


Stratford. 





windows of Sunset Village oldsters. 

Per room costs of Sunset Village, 
including contingencies, have been 
figured at $2811. 


TACOMA 

In Tacoma, there is a small strip 
of 20 units—a kind of “project with- 
in a project”— that represents, not 
only one of the first completions of 
housing for the elderly under the 
1956 act (other earlybirds: Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Washington, 
D.C.; Philadelphia — see October 
1958 JOURNAL, page 323), but, also, 
one of the most unique applications 
of the act yet. The story follows. 

Over the past several years, the 
Tacoma Housing Authority has 
been in the process of “redevelop- 
ing” (under Public Law 171) some 
228 units of a defense project, 
known as Salishan, which was con- 
structed in 1943 under Public Law 
671 and which bore the scars of war- 
time construction shortages. Of 
these dwellings, the authority de- 
cided to put aside and fix up 20 for 
use by single elderly people 
marking the first such conversion- 
for-the-aged plan known to the 
JOURNAL. 

Located in an area of the project 
where other structures were sold for 
off-site removal, the five buildings 
that eventually became 20 units for 
the single elderly were all one-story, 
one-bedroom four-plexes. Each of 
the five buildings was cut in half; 
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relocated on Lister Drive —a site 
near the management office and a 
shopping center; and fixed up. Re- 
habilitation involved setting the 
buildings on new concrete founda- 
tions, reroofing, repairing and 
painting siding, and renovating in- 
teriors. New equipment installed 
included electric ranges, refrigera- 
tors, water heaters and thermostat- 
ically-controlled, gas-fired wall fur- 
naces for space heating. The result 
of all this paint, plaster, and putty 
work: 20 units of public housing, 
like the one pictured on page 125, 
available to elderly tenants at rents 
starting at $30. 

The units were ready for occu- 
pancy in May 1958. By early June 
they were filled. Tenants of the 
fixed-up units range in age from 65 
to 80; all enjoy reasonably good 
health; all are single; most are 
women. How do the old folks like 
what the Tacoma authority is offer- 
ing? Fact that there’s an 18-month 
waiting list for admission indicates 
they like it fine. Do they feel iso- 
lated, set apart more or less, as they 
are, from the normal “‘family-type” 
neighborhood? “No,” says the au- 
thority. “Instead,” says Executive 
Director Harald Bergerson, “[the 
setup] appears to be viewed with 
considerable relief by the residents, 
who are, after all, most concerned.” 
And, says he: “The operation of an 
area such as this is one of the most 
rewarding experiences of public 


housing” with “no problem fam- 
ilies.” 
TOLEDO 

“It's a heartening thing to see 
Toledo moving so far ahead in this 
area which is becoming a great 
problem across the nation, in light 
of the accelerated rate of retirement 
and expanded human life.” 

These were the words of Toledo 
housing authority oldtimer A. 
Gideon Spieker about something 
new in housing for oldtimers that 
has risen in his home city: the first 
one-story apartment development 
exclusively for the elderly to have 
been constructed in the nation. The 
low-rent project has been named in 
honor of Mr. Spieker, who has been 
an authority commissioner for some 
25 years, 22 of them as chairman. 

Uniqueness of the A. Gideon 
Spieker Terrace project is in its de- 
sign. The attractive, low-slung, co- 
lonial brick structures give the im- 
pression of a modern ranch-type 
development in a parklike setting 
(for a sample, see picture page 125) . 
The project, constructed on a 2.6- 
acre site at a cost of around $590,- 
000, provides 50 units (44 one-bed- 
room units for couples and six 
efficiencies for single oldsters) in 10 
buildings. Each apartment has its 
own front and back yards and the 
whole area is landscaped with grass, 
trees, flowering shrubs, and ever- 
greens. Designed especially for the 
elderly by local weaiienns Munger, 
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Munger and Associates, the units 
have many special features, such as 
ramped and weather-sheltered en- 
tranceways; emergency — buzzers; 
bathroom mail-delivery slots; a sep- 
arate heating system for each unit; 
soundproof wall partitioning; safety 
equipment in the bathroom. In ad- 
dition, the project has a recreation 
building, which, also in a ranch- 
style, is rich with sun-inviting glass. 

Completion last year of Spieker 
Terrace—for the authority execu- 
tive director, McClinton Nunn, and 
for many of the old folks living in 
Toledo—has been the realization of 
a long-standing dream. Work on 
project plans was begun in 1955; it 
was not, however, until October 
1957 that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration gave the authority the 
go-ahead. By that time, the author- 
ity already had received more than 
100 applications for units from old- 
sters and one elderly gentleman had 
been so anxious to see the housing 
up that he wrote to President Eisen- 
hower asking for some explanation 
as to why PHA had been so slow on 
the draw. (The letter was referred 
by the President to the administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency.) Once PHA approv- 
al was given, however, project devel- 
opment moved at a quick clip. Bids 
were taken in November 1957; 
ground was broken a month later; 
and the first 20 families moved in 
last October. 
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"Proposed in Providence is Sunset Village, a 36-unit development exclu- 








































Toledo’s new ranch-style project for oldtimers—A. Gide on Spieker Tervace 
—has been getting a rave notice from just about everyone who has had a 
chance to see it. For the authority, the project represents realization of a 
long-standing ambition. 


sively for the elderly, which will rise near an existing low-rent project for 
mixed families. The authority says it could fill several such projects over- 
night. 


Tacoma’s housing-for- 
the-aged story 

isan unusual one: it 
involves transforming 
defense housing 

into dwellings like 
the sample pictured left. 





Maurice F. Parkins, 

Principal Planner for the 
Detroit City Plan Commission, 
who for three years 

directed research in 

Soviet planning at the 
University of North Carolina, 
prepared the article starting 
on this page. Mr. Parkins also 
is responsible for the 

sketches that illustrate the article. 


A residential street in a 

new town, Lisakovsk, in Siberia, 
to be built next year 

to serve a new iron-ore 

industry. Town center 

will have a city hall, a “Palace 
of Culture,’ a theater, a 
department store. Residential 
area will be planned in units 

of 125 to 200 acres, with a 
school, park, and playground to 
serve each unit. Housing will 
include four-story apartments 
close in town; two-story 
structures farther out; and 
one-story cottages at periphery. 





Housing behind the iron curtain 


Before highlighting the more re- 
cent developments and trends in 
housing and city planning in Soviet 
Russia, it is important to keep in 
mind a few basic, fundamental con- 
ditions under which the Soviet 
Union operates. 


The socio-economic system of 
Soviet Russia differs profoundly 
from that of the west. To begin 
with, the communist party holds 
complete control of the government 
and its people. All land and pro- 
ductive resources are owned by the 
government. The nation’s economic 
machinery is highly centralized and 
rigidly controlled by the Kremlin 
dictatorship. The entire Soviet 
economy is geared first and fore- 
most to the development of heavy 
industry and the production of ar- 
maments and mobilization; among 
secondary claimants for capital re- 
sources are the construction 6f pub- 
lic buildings, “palaces of culture,” 
monuments, and facilities for prop- 
aganda. Historically, housing and 
municipal facilities and services 
were among the most neglected, 
least emphasized, and poorly de- 
veloped sectors of the Soviet na- 
tional economy. 


A second factor of importance in 
considering the physical develop- 
ment of Russia is that Soviet Rus- 
sia’s rapid industrialization was ac- 
companied by an equally rapid 
urbanization. Under the Soviet 


regime, Russia built 32,000 large 
industrial complexes, which served 
as the basis for the creation of 564 
new cities. 

Industrialization, however, caused 
the urban population to increase 
at a faster rate than new dwelling 
space could be supplied. The result 
was overcrowding and a steadily 
worsening housing situation. 

Other factors that are important 
in considering the planning and 
housing construction of Russia are 
the vastness of the country (about 
two and one-half times the size of 
the continental United States) and 
the great climatic range found in it 
(from Arctic cold to subtropic 
heat) . The total population in 1956 
was reported to be 200 million, of 
whom 83 per cent live in European 
Russia and 17 per cent in Asiatic 
USSR. The wide climatic variations 
and the enormous size of the coun- 
try present special problems in 
planning, transportation, and con- 
struction. 

The main sources for this report 
are Soviet technical periodicals 
(Planovoe Khoziaistvo, Arkhitek- 
tura SSSR, and Stroitel’) covering 
a period of 10 years (1950-1959) . 
The data are considered fairly ac- 
curate by students on the Soviet 
Union. However, it takes pains- 


taking reading between the lines 
and a knowledge of the basic data 
in physical units, to which the 
Soviets are constantly referring, in 
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order to arrive at the actual accom- 
plishment figures. 
Housing Construction 

Housing is still the number one 
problem in the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the period between 1946 and 
1956, the Soviet government 
claimed to have built a total of 300 
million square meters of urban 
housing floor space. Translated into 
dwelling units, on the basis of 470 
square feet of living floor space 
(excluding kitchen, bath, halls, and 
closets) per average dwelling unit, 
this figure represents about 6.4 
million dwelling units. During 
1957, the Soviet press reported that 
the government built about 45 mil- 
lion square meters of housing, while 
3 million square meters of floor 
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space were erected by private indi- 
viduals with state assistance. This 
amounts to a total of over 980,000 
dwelling units constructed both by 
the state, with an average floor 
space of about 500 square feet per 
two-room apartment, and by private 
citizens using state loans, with an 
average floor space of 350 square 
feet per house. If these figures are 
correct, this is the best performance 
record thus far achieved over the 
entire period since the beginning 
of the Soviet regime. 

Moscow, which has always re- 
ceived preferential treatment in 
terms of housing construction 
quotas, building materials, and 
labor resources, has been averaging 
about 1 million to 1.276 million 


square meters of living floor space, 
or about 20,000 to 25,000 dwelling 
units, yearly since 1951. Moscow's 
budget in 1958 was 6850 million 
rubles, which may not mean any- 
thing, but what is significant, is that 
54 per cent of this budget was al- 
located for housing construction. 
This figure may be compared with 
the 7 per cent of the total national 
budget for housing for the entire 
country for 1958. 

Despite these relatively impressive 
gains, even by American standards, 
the available data indicate that the 
Soviet government has not been 
able substantially to reduce the 
overcrowding situation that exists 
in Russia today. Moreover, the 
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Soviets say that the increasing 
tempo of housing construction has 
not kept pace with the rapid growth 
of the urban population (43.4 per 
cent of total in 1957 as against 32.8 
per cent in 1939) and with the 
more rapid development of indus- 
tries, resulting in a dire housing 
shortage in many Soviet cities and 
workers’ settlements. Soviet urban 
housing congestion has reached the 
dangerous condition when judged 
by western standards—from 2.6 oc- 
cupants per room in 1923 to 3.91 in 
1940 to 4.02 in 1950. (In the United 
States the average occupancy per 
room in 1940 was 0.67 persons. 
Russia considers overcrowding to 
exist if more than two persons oc- 
cupy a room.) In 1957, the amount 
of available living floor space per 
Soviet urban dweller averaged about 
5 square meters—a drop of about 
45 per cent of the minimum norm 
of 9 square meters established by 
government law as compatible with 
health conditions. 
Construction Industry 

This unsatisfactory supply of 
housing, the Soviet press claims, is 
largely due to the serious defi- 





ciencies that exist in the housing 
construction industry. This is an 
old refrain that keeps reappearing 
in the architectural press and 
building journals. They complain 
about the disorganization of the 
industry, the waste in the use of 
building materials, the poor qual- 
ity of construction, the numerous 
bottlenecks in supplying materials 
to the site, and so forth. Even 
Premier Khrushchev complained 
that there is no order in building 
schedules. Many large projects are 
started before adequate prepara- 
tions of plans and site are made, 
or before utilities are installed. 
Many instances are cited of projects 
where it takes five to eight years to 
complete one apartment house. 
Numerous other cases are cited of 
buildings supposedly completed 
and occupied that are full of de- 
fects: elevators do not work, plumb- 
ing is Missing or inoperative, walls 
are out of plumb, plaster is peeling. 
They blame much of it to poor in- 
spection or complete lack of qualli- 
fied building inspectors. 

Private housing construction, 
with state credit (by those who can 
afford it), also comes in for its 
share of criticism: an insufficient 
number being built, due to lack of 
building materials and hardware; 
local governments do not supply 
these homes with needed services 
(roads, water, etc.) . 

These are all good reasons but it 
is questionable if they are the real 
reasons behind the housing short- 
age. As mentioned earlier, the 
Kremlin elite simply did not see fit 
to invest enough necessary capital 
and put enough political and eco- 
nomic emphasis on substantially 
improving the miserable living 
standards of the Soviet urbanite. 
The development of heavy indus- 
try, munitions, and facilities for 
propaganda took most of the avail- 
able national resources. 

The 20th party congress in June 
1957 decreed the complete elimina- 
tion of the housing shortage within 
a period of 10-12 years. This is the 
first time, to this writer’s knowl- 
edge, that the party took such a 
bold step in setting a target date 
for ending the housing crisis. 

It set the task, during the sixth 
five-year plan (1960-1965) , of build- 
ing 215 million square meters of 
housing space or a total of 5.5 
million dwelling units, at the yearly 
rate of 1.1 million, with the average 
floor space of about 500 square feet 
per two-room apartment. In addi- 
tion, they expect to have construct- 
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ed by 1965 about 3.2 million pri- 
vate houses at the rate of 639,000 
dwellings a year, with an average 
floor space of about 350 square feet 
a house. The five-year plan also 
calls for 4 million houses in rural 
areas, at the rate of 800,000 a year. 

They hope thus to increase the 
total urban housing fund in the 
country in 1965 by two times the 
present amount. 


Seven-Year Housing Plan 

A year later, Premier Khrushchev 
announced, at the 2Ist party con- 
gress, a seven-year plan for housing 
and urban development. The pro- 
gram, if carried out, is even more 
ambitious than the one set in the 
sixth five-year plan. It calls for the 
building of 650-660 million square 
meters of housing floor area, or 
nearly 15 million dwelling units in 
the next seven years, averaging 
about 2 million a year. 

The task is stupendous and the 
government calls for the full sup- 
port of the architects’ union, the 
planning and building trusts, the 
building materials industry, and 
the people to carry out these plans. 
It is the belief of this writer that 
because this program has the direct 
backing of the party, and particu- 
larly Mr. Khrushchev, there is a 
fair chance that much of it will be 
carried out. 

The accent of this plan is on the 
number of new housing in actual 
dwellings, rather than on greater 
living floor space per unit. Most of 
the new housing is scheduled for 
vacant, unbuilt-up areas of cities. 
The seven-year plan says nothing 
about building new satellite towns 
to relieve the pressure in the larg- 
est cities, although several experi- 
mental satellite towns are bging 
built or planned for Moscow and 
Leningrad. Neither is there any 
mention of specific plans for re- 
newing the older dilapidated resi- 
dential sections of the city centers. 
The Russians have slums too, al- 
though they don’t readily admit it. 
However, they are planning to un- 
dertake redevelopment and slum 
clearance projects after 1970. 

The quality of urban housing 
and provision of city services will 
also be accelerated during the seven- 
year plan. 

Apartment Buildings 

Newly built apartments are to 
contain one-, two-, and three-room 
units for occupancy by one family 
only. Hitherto, they were also de- 
signed for one-family occupancy 
but somehow ended up by accom- 
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modating three or four. Of course, 
now they are building them small- 
er. The published plans show a 
typical two-room apartment with 
kitchen and bath totalling an aver- 
age of about 36 square meters, de- 
signed to accommodate one family 
of five persons or two smaller fami- 
lies. In 1958, 30 per cent of the 
total housing was to be built of 
this type. 

The Russian authorities considet 
the five-story walk-up apartment 
cheaper to build than the four- 
story or three-story apartment, 
hence this is what is being built 
today. A few eight- and 10-story 
apartments and_ single-story row 
houses are still being built but 
they are considered uneconomical. 
In fact, there is talk about an ukaz 
against the erection of one-story 
multiple-unit housing in all cities 
except in those subject to earth- 
quakes and in urban centers in 
central Asia. 

To cut costs, brick is being re- 
placed by large pre-assembled _re- 
inforced concrete panels. However, 
pre-assembled construction is still 
considered too heavy and too costly 
because of the cost of transporting 
these large blocks to building sites. 

The bulk of new construction is 
built according to typical or stock 
plans that are developed by central 
planning and building institutes 
like Gosstroi. Pre-fabrication is in- 
creasingly playing a prominent role 
in housing construction. 

Private Housing 

The Soviets claim that in 1957 
private citizens built with their own 
resources and some state aid (loans 
up to 10,000 rubles to be repaid in 
10 years at 2 per cent interest) 
about 3 million square meters, o1 
nearly 150,000 homes. About a 
third of the total urban housing is 
owned by private individuals. 

City Planning, Design 

General planning for most cities 
is prepared by individual city plan- 
ning departments, under local 
Soviets, subject to approval of 
higher authorities of the republic 
and the union. Planning for spe- 
cial cities and regions is done by 
state institutes for the planning of 
cities, such as Giprogori. 

General plans for cities are made 
for 20-25 years. The future growth 
of cities is limited to specific num- 
bers: e.g., 5 million for Moscow, 
3.5 million for Leningrad. How- 
ever, many large cities have already 
outgrown their planned population 
limits and are continuing to grow 
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in spite of all checks, which only a 
dictatorship can impose, such as 
greenbelts, decentralization of in- 
dustries, preventing construction of 
new industries, and the planning 
of satellite towns. 

Mass transportation in Soviet 
cities consists mainly of the street- 
car, which is planned to carry 8000- 
10,000 passengers per hour in one 
direction and is used almost exclu- 
sively by all urban passengers 
throughout the country. Streetcar 
lines connect residential districts 
with the main sources of labor (in- 
dustrial plants and even mines) . 
The trolley bus is also used but not 
so extensively. Electric trains serve 
commuter traffic of the largest 
cities. 

Major streets are planned to be 
widened to 328 feet to provide for 
commercial vehicular movement. 
Provision for large movements of 
private passenger automobiles is 
not presently contemplated. Re- 
cently, some thought is being given 
in the planning of residential dis- 
tricts and public buildings to off- 
street parking. Street-tree planting 
and landscaping of public places is 
extensive. 

The basic residential planning 
unit is the large superblock, which 
is equivalent to the American 
planned neighborhood. Hitherto 
they ranged in sizes from 7.5-10 
acres to 25-30 acres. Now they are 
planning for 50-75 acres, to accom- 
modate a population of from 3000 
to 5000 persons, to be served by one 
elementary school of 880 pupils. 

The Soviets show great imagina- 
tion and vigor in their comprehen- 
sive city planning and in planning 
on a national and regional scale 
but their detailed planning leaves 
much to be desired. Most of their 
housing, which was built until 
1956-57, consists of monotonous 
rows of multi-story structures, ori- 
ented not to the sun, but facing 
major streets. The road layout fol- 
lows the 18th and 19th century 
principles of monumental planning, 
with the major buildings forming 
vistas, disregarding topography and 
natural features. 

The latest plans already show 
signs of improvement. An experi- 
mental neighborhood started in 
1956 in the southwest district of 
Moscow shows evidence of a more 
informal and more humane layout. 
Here are employed a variety of 
different housing designs and ar- 
rangements to form open court 
yards. Within these court yards are 
(Continued column three, page 136) 
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Under the “Saving Cities” heading, the JouRNAL regularly reports on the 
housing code enforcement aspects of urban renewal and on programs for 
the conservation and rehabilitation of existing neighborhoods. 


MORE AND MORE CITIES VIEW CODE 
AS IMPORTANT ANTI-SLUM WEAPON 
M. Carter McFarland of the 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
told delegates to NAHRO’s San 
Francisco conference last year that 
the most progress made to date in 
“workable program” cities has been 
in the setting up of codes and ordi- 
nances. JOURNAL records seem to 
bear out the fact that in this activ- 
ity the minimum standards housing 
code ranks as one of the belles of 
the ball. 


The score: Best figures available 
to the JouRNAL at this writing indi- 
cate that more than 260 communi- 
ties now have in effect housing 
codes and, moreover, that at least 
another 100 are considering putting 
such codes into effect. Four years 
ago, there were only 44 communi- 
ties known to have regulations af- 
fecting existing housing. 

The pepped-up action on hous- 
ing codes has, of course, been re- 
lated to the “workable program” 
requirement. But there’s more to 
the story than that: the housing 
code has come into its own as a 
weapon in the war on slums and 
blight and cities have been known 
to fight all kinds of odds to get a 
code on the books. One such ex- 
ample: Little Rock. 


The Little Rock story: Little 
Rock has a new housing code that 
will go into effect in July. The code 
is not nearly what those who first 
worked for it wanted but it is more 
than could have been expected, per- 
haps, in the face of the terrific op- 
ee code proponents have been 

ucking. 

The Little Rock code story goes 
back a torturous five years. It was 
then that a group of city officials 
made a study of local codes in 
other cities and compiled their find- 
ings in an extensive report to the 
mayor. Since then there have been 
at least two official housing code 
committees, several advisory groups, 
innumerable hearings and meetings 
on the subject, and newspaper 
publicity that would have to be 


measured, at the least, in yards. 

Despite the care that went into 
working out a code for Little Rock 
and despite the many ways in which 
opportunities were provided citi- 
zens to get in the know about the 
code, the proposal from the begin- 
ning was branded by its opponents 
with such labels as “secretive”... 
“communistic”. . . “a conspiracy to 
undermine freedom.” 

Although it had the backing of 
such institutions as the chamber 
of commerce, the women’s chamber 
of commerce, the local home build- 
ers group, and local newspapers, 
the first time a code came to a vote, 
in 1957, it went down to defeat (see 
November 1957 JOURNAL, page 
389). Opponents—most of them 
property owners and many of these 
slumkeepers — reared their heads 
again when the code was once more 
up for consideration last month. 
A code that, admittedly, was watered 
down from what had been pro- 
posed earlier was approved by the 
city manager’s board on March 2. 

When the new code goes into 
effect in July, first target for en- 
forcement will be vacant shacks 
and City Manager Dean I. Dauley 
has said that, after the shacks are 
taken care of, enforcement of the 
code will be “very gradual,” in 
order to cut down on possible hard- 
ships. As a further help to property 
owners who might be affected, the 
code provides for a board of appeals 
to hear cases and property owners 
also can take their appeals to the 
courts. 


IMPORTANCE OF CODE ENFORCEMENT 
IN SLUM WAR DRAMATIZED IN N.Y. 

Without a tie-in with code en- 
forcement, slum clearance efforts 
can turn out to be like that Alice 
in Wonderland situation where, 
though one runs as fast as he can 

. still he just barely manages to 
stay where he is. 

That’s the moral dramatized in 
New York City last fall, when 
federal officials began to cast a 
critical eye at what had been and, 
more important, what had not been 
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accomplished in the city that has 
been graced with a bigger hunk of 
federal city rebuilding money than 
any other (some 178 million dollars 
out of a national total of 1.3 billion 
dollars in outstanding capital grant 
reservations) . 


The federal stand. It was Walter 
Fried, regional administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, who made public the fact 
that HHFA was not too happy with 
the way Title I was going in New 
York. The reason he gave: areas on 
the fringes of redevelopment proj- 
ects are being permitted to deter- 
iorate faster than new construction 
can go up in the clearance areas. 
If the city didn’t do something 
quick about improving its reha- 
bilitation and conservation drives, 
Mr. Fried intimated, the federal 
government might pull out of the 
Title I picture. 

To emphasize the federal stand, 
Mr. Fried singled out one specific 
area of the city—a section of the 
west side where the federal govern- 
ment is contributing nearly 60 
million dollars for six projects. 
Said he: “Despite . . . this huge in- 
vestment in a limited area, we are 
making only a slight dent in the 
blight. Meanwhile, other parts of 
the neighborhood are continuing 
to deteriorate . . . It is obvious,” 
he said, “that New York needs an 
over-all approach to the problem 
of an adequate housing supply.” 

The city—worried that it might 
lose some of the federal booty need- 
ed to carry out its slum clearance 
plans—began immediately to search 
for new answers to the tremendous 
problem of controlling existing 
housing. But right in the midst of 
the city’s frantic efforts to redeem 
itself in the federal eye, it was beset 
with a host of new troubles—all 
related to the building department 
and how it has been operating. 
More details on (1) the search for 
answers and (2) the building de- 
partment’s troubles are presented 
below. 


A searching city. In its search for 
ways and means to improve code 
enforcement procedures, the city 
hit upon some new ideas and some 
that have been tried, with more or 
less success, elsewhere. 


Immediate reaction of Mayor 
Robert Wagner to the HHFA 
charges was to name Deputy Mayor 
Paul T. O’Keefe as a “conferee” 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT TO REVISIT D.C. SLUM AREAS 


The lady who brought national concern to bear on the “slums 
in the shadow of the capitol”—Eleanor Roosevelt—will take a new 
look May 14 at what's happened to those and other slums in the 
Washington, D. C. area since the days when she lived with her 
husband in the White House. The occasion will mark the 
celebration of the silver anniversary of the Washington Housing 
Association, of which Mrs. Roosevelt was the first honorary 
president. 

In conjunction with her appearance as speaker at a luncheon 
commemorating the housing association’s 25th birthday, Mrs. 
Roosevelt will make a three-hour tour, retracing her historic 
visits to the district’s blighted areas a quarter century ago. 
Purpose will be to see what progress has been made by private 
enterprise and government in improving housing conditions in 
the national capital and to discuss what yet remains to be done. 
Accompanying Mrs. Roosevelt on the tour will be a long list of 
officials and others interested in housing, including: all three 
district commissioners; Urban Renewal Commissioner Richard 
Steiner; NAHRO President John Searles; Major General Louis 
W. Prentiss, chairman of the Urban Renewal Council; James 
Ring, executive director of the D.C. housing authority; James 
Banks of the local redevelopment agency; G. Yates Cook, execu- 
tive director of the federal city council; Nathaniel Keith, renewal 
consultant; WHA founders Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., J. Bernard Wyckoff, and Waldron 
Faulkner; and WHA officers Charles Horsky, Cody Pfanstiehl, 
Professor G. Franklin Edwards, Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, and the 
Honorable G. Howland Shaw. 

A day earlier, another event in honor of Mrs. Roosevelt and for 
the benefit of the housing association will take place. A reception, 
to be held in the home of WHA member Agnes Meyer, will be 
attended by the first 100 to sponsor the association’s milestone 


celebration with a donation of $25 or more. 





to talk out the difficulties with 
HHFA-man Fried. Next, the mayor 
sent a task force of inspectors out 
into the west side of the city . 

a move somewhat reminiscent of 
that made in Chicago in 1957, 
when, in the wake of a series of 
tenement fires, code enforcement 
techniques there came under some 
sharp criticism (see July 1957 
JOURNAL, page 242). 

Later, Mayor Wagner laid out 
plans for a longer-range program, 
with some of the plans calling for 
legislative changes (necessary bills 
have been submitted to the city 
council and the state legislature) . 
Under consideration are such pro- 
posals as: 


l1—making fire insurance rates de- 
pendent upon compliance with 
codes (this is an idea that has been 
tried and/or talked about in at 
least four other communities known 
to the JourRNAL—see June 1958 
JOURNAL, page 208) ; 

2—permitting the city to throw into 
receivership dangerously neglected 
buildings if the owner cannot be 
located (this plan also is similar 


to one tried in Chicago — see 
January 1956 JOURNAL, page 27) ; 


3—giving magistrate courts powell 
of final decision in housing cases, 
instead of allowing a second trial 
in a general sessions court; 


{—making it a criminal act to 
falsify information on _ building 
registration certificates; 


5—making registration certificates 
evidence of ownership in legal pro- 
ceedings against a building; 
6—setting a minimum fine of $25 
for all first violations of the city’s 
multiple dwellings ordinance. 


The building department. “...a 
fighting pastor, a forgetful building 
dept aide, and a disgruntled deputy 
commissioner have provided fire- 
works in the city’s continuing string 
of slum scandals .. .” That's how 
House & Home characterized what 
has been happening in New York 
City in relation to building depart- 
ment woes. 

Latest bag of building depart- 
ment troubles broke open early 
this year (a previous batch led to 











some reforms that were reported, 
in part, in the April 1958 JouRNAL, 
page 118, and, eventually, to the 
resignation of Building Commis- 
sioner Bernard J. Gillroy, who, 
though not directly under attack, 
maintained he’d had “just about 
enough”). The recent crisis came 
when “the fighting pastor’’—The 
Reverend James A. Gusweller— 
produced proof of bribe-taking by 
inspection officials operating in his 
parish. Quick results were (1) in- 
dictment of a building department 
staffer and (2) a rash of charges 
against the department. The city 
investigation department and the 
district attorney started two sepa- 
rate investigations into the matter 
and that was when the deputy 
commissioner of buildings—Bernice 
P. Rogers—began to make _ head- 
lines. She turned in her resignation, 
declaring that her staff was so “de- 
moralized” it could not “cope with 
current problems.” 

At the same time, another effect 
of the focus on building depart- 
ment activities was a flurry of hous- 
ing code violation prosecutions. 
The cases served to point up once 
again a message the JOURNAL has 
emphasized many times before: that 
the real slumowners and profiteers 
are not easy fellows to find (see 
July 1957 JourNAL, page 232). 


COURTS GIVE OKEY TO HOUSING 
CODES OF THREE COMMUNITIES 


Three victories for the code en- 
forcement route to better housing 
have been won in the courts re- 
cently. The winning codes are those 
of Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fall 
River. 


Baltimore. “If any Baltimore 
owners of multiple-family dwell- 
ings have been putting off repairs, 
hoping for a legal reprieve, the 
Court of Appeals has ended any 
doubts as to the correctness of the 
city’s inspection and licensing pro- 
gram ... [And] if property owners 
now appreciate that they are going 
to be forced to make improvements, 
they might just as well start now as 
next year.” 

That was the lets-get-going at- 
titude of the Baltimore Sun, after 
Maryland’s highest court—the court 
of appeals—early this year squashed 
the latest in a long line of attempts 
by slum property owners to get the 
city’s multiple dwellings law out- 
ruled (see April 1958 JourRNAL, 
page 118). The law was enacted by 
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the city council in 1957 only after 
a series of tragic tenement fires 
roused public sympathy to a pitch 
strong enough to over-ride the op- 
position of slumkeepers (see No- 
vember 1957 JOURNAL, page 389) . 
Down but not out, the slumkeepers 
have kept the code under fire ever 
since. 

Leaving no doubt as to where 
he stood on the matter, Court ol 
Appeals Judge Horney said in 
making the decision in favor of the 
code: “We think it is clear that the 
operation of the business of renting 
or leasing housing accommodations 
has a direct relationship to the 
public interests in the City of Balti- 
more and that the regulation there- 
of afforded by the ordinance is not 
only reasonable but is salutary.” 


Milwaukee. The Milwaukee code 
—another code with a history (a 
battle with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency over the code’s use- 
fulness—see December 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 440)—won its recent 
victory in Milwaukee county circuit 
court. 

Case at hand involved a dilapi- 
dated six-room frame house that 
had 11 major and plenty of minor 
code violations, including: loose, 
rotted, and missing siding; loose 
and decayed window frames; in- 
adequate wiring; inoperative water 
system ... and on and on down to 
the fact that the house was missing 
a paint job, a condition that per- 
haps aroused more outside interest 
in the court decision than any 
other. 


All the way along the line, Judge 
William O'Neill sided with code 
enforcement. Said he: “. . . the city 
of Milwaukee has the right to pro- 
tect itself against conditions and 
circumstances which, if permitted 
to go unchecked, would tend to 
seriously impair the health, safety, 
and public well-being of such a city 

. .”” When he came to the paint 
job matter, the judge again went 
along with the city: “. . . The basic 
principles of sanitation require 
some form of protective coating to 
a building in order to guard against 
decay,” said the judge. “The re- 
quired need for painting in the 
instant case is not motivated by an 
esthetic purpose but is required for 
the good and health of the com- 
munity.” 


Fall River. The Massachusetts 
supreme court in January upheld 





the Fall River minimum standards 
housing code. 

The supreme court's decision—it 
reversed a trial court’s opinion— 
said, in part: “It is a well settled 
principle that all contract and 
property rights are held subject to 
the fair exercise of police power . . . 
and an owner of property acquires 
no immunity against its exercise by 
constructing a building in full com- 
pliance with contemporary laws.” 
The court concluded that there 
were no findings in the record to 
rebut the presumptions in favor of 
the validity of a statute enacted to 
further the legislative objective of 
preserving life, health, and morals. 

However, according to Herbert 
Berman, senior partner in Foley, 
Hoag & Eliot—a law firm that han- 
dles business for several Massachu- 
setts redevelopment agencies—‘‘the 
court pointed out that, since no 
notice of violation had been issued 
any plaintiff... no plaintiff was as 
yet in a position to contend that 
the ordinance, as applied to him 
and his property, was plainly ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable. Although 
the court thus appears to leave 
open the possibility of future at- 
tacks upon the ordinance,” Mr. 
Berman said, “it would seem from 
the other language in the court's 
decision that any attacker would 
have an up-hill fight.” 


Meanwhile: Also facing a court 
test is the housing code of Provi- 
dence. The Rhode Island supreme 
court has been asked to squash ac- 
tion of the Providence housing 
board of review, which in March 
upheld the city’s right to require 
owners of a tenement building to 
install hot water and lavatory and 
bathing facilities throughout the 
structure. 


CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP 
ASKS FOR TOUGH CODE TREATMENT 


Here’s a turnabout tale from 
Cincinnati: it was a neighborhood 
group, the Avondale Community 
Council—and not city officialsk—who 
insisted on tougher housing-code 
treatment in the Avondale area. 
More of the story follows. 


A switch in time. City officials 
last year put an embargo on hous- 
ing code enforcement in Avondale. 
The reason: they felt that such 
action should be held off until 
after in-the-making urban renewal 
plans for the neighborhood could 
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be finalized. The community coun- 
cil had other ideas. 

The Avondale community group 
in August formally requested the 
city manager to authorize an im- 
mediate inspection of their neigh- 
borhood as a preliminary to full- 
scale code enforcement. The com- 
munity council’s turnabout action 
was explained as a kind of switch 
in time: “It will be far cheaper,” 
the council said, “for many prop- 
erty owners to learn now that they 
cannot violate the code than to 
correct the violations ex post facto 

If code enforcement is held 
off any longer, violations will in- 
crease tremendously and that many 
more people will be hurt. . .” 

And, not only did the council go 
on record as favoring immediate 
code enforcement but, also, as 
favoring enforcement of a tougher 
code . . . a code that would set 
tighter occupancy limits for exist- 
ing housing. 


Them that asks . . . gits. Follow- 
ing the request of the community 
council, two things happened: (1) 
the city manager authorized code 
enforcement in the area as soon as 
possible after the city council had a 
chance to act on an emergency 
measure designed to tighten up 
occupancy regulations contained in 
the housing code (by that time 
such a measure was already in the 
works) and (2) the measure was 
enacted. 

New provision of the local hous- 
ing code was based on the recom- 
mendation of the American Public 
Health Association and had the 
endorsement of the Cincinnati 
Better Housing League. It requires 
a minimum of 150 square feet of 
floor space for the first occupant 
and 100 feet of space for every 
other occupant of a dwelling unit. 
The one exception: two people 
may occupy an efficiency apartment 
containing only 220 square feet of 
space. 


House-fixing scholars. Citizens of 
the Avondale neighborhood, mean- 
while, have been demonstrating 
their interest in the condition of 
their homes in still another way: 
classes in home fixup. 

Evening classes have been held 
at the local public school for those 
residents who want to learn about 
improving their houses, repairing 
their furniture, or making dra- 
peries. Teaching technique involves 
learning by doing, with visits made 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME ! 
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Taking a cue from Detroit, Cambridge has set out to destroy 
the myth that a fixed-up house always means a_ jacked-up 


property tax. 


Pictured above is a portion of the cover of a Neighborhood 
Conservation Information Bulletin devoted entirely to the theme 
“Home Maintenance Does Not Increase Your ‘Taxes”—a pam- 
phlet that was prepared by the city board of assessors for the 
Citizens Advisory Committee for Cambridge; the local chamber 
of commerce; the local redevelopment agency; and the Cambridge 
Council of Neighborhood Associations. The bulletin includes: 
(1) a list of home improvements that a property owner can make 
without fear of a tax increase (e.g., replacing existing masonry, 
modernizing wiring); (2) a list of home improvements that are 
likely to result in some increase in assessments (e€.g., Conversion 
from single-family to multiple-family use, any change resulting 
in a larger building) ; (3) a statement of policy that says, in part, 
“It is the policy of the Cambridge Board of Assessors to encourage 
improvements in property (involving normal maintenance and 
repairs ...) without penalty of increase in assessed valuation . . .” 


Says Paul J. Frank, assistant director of the Cambridge Re 
development Authority, of the pamphlet: “We hope that other 
boards of assessors will follow the example of Detroit and 
Cambridge I believe that rehabilitation and conservation 
are the keys to the success of urban renewal in our older cities. 
Somehow we have got to get across the point that home main- 


tenance does not increase taxes.” 





to the homes of students who have 
home fixup problems. 


CLEVELAND CITY COUNCIL MOVES 
TO STOP ILLEGAL CONVERSIONS 

Cleveland property owners are 
thinking twice these days about 
hacking up unsuitable properties 
in the hopes of doubling up rental 
income: in effect in the city is an 
ordinance that cracks down hard 
on those responsible for illegal con- 
versions. 


Unusual feature of the new ordi- 
nance is that it affects both the 
dollar-minded property owners who 
order illegal conversions and the 
contractors who effectuate such or- 
ders. Owners can be fined as much 
as 20 per cent of the gross annual 
rent from the property in question 
and may, in addition, face impris- 
onment; contractors also are sub- 
ject to fines and jail sentences. 
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News 





Renewal; anti-bias; housing for the 
aged—these have been high on the 
list for treatment in the state legis- 
latures in 1959, As of JOURNAL press 
time, some 47 legislatures had con- 
vened—including Hawaii—and two 
more were slated to go in business 
in May. It was too early at this 
writing to tell how measures would 
come out in the end and the follow- 
ing reports should be considered 
preliminary, with more to come 
later. 


TWO NEWCOMERS IN RENEWAL; 
SEVERAL OTHERS MAY JOIN IN 

Montana and New Mexico have 
jumped onto the urban renewal 
bandwagon, with 1959 sessions of 
their respective legislatures hav- 
ing approved enabling legislation. 
Meanwhile, a few other states show 
signs of wanting in on the program 
and still others have been working 
on refinements to existing legisla- 
tion. A roundup follows. 


Montana. The Blackfeet Indians 
were a long jump ahead of Mon- 
tana’s big-city planners in prepar- 
ing to go on the warpath against 
slums. While the planners were 
considering the possibility of draft- 
ing up urban renewal enabling 
legislation in time, perhaps, for in- 
troduction in 1961, the Blackfeet 
Tribal Council went ahead and got 
such a law introduced and enacted 
in 1959. It may seem “ironic,” 
David Hartley, assistant director of 
the state planning board, has told 
the JouRNAL, “that Indians, who are 
primarily rural residents, would be 
the ones to take the initiative in 
promoting this [city-geared] legis- 
lation. . . However, the Indians 
are active in social programs of all 
kinds and slum clearance definitely 
falls in that category.” Besides, says 
Mr. Hartley, “the state’s worst slum 
conditions are on or near reserva- 
tions.” 

The Blackfeet tribe had for some 
time been seeking ways and means 
to improve conditions in reserva- 
tion areas, when they learned about 
urban renewal. Once they got the 
word, enactment of state enabling 
legislation became a tribal goal 
and, early this year, the tribal coun- 
cil’s attorney worked out draft leg- 
islation lenient enough so that, it 
was felt, it could get past what was 
recognized to be a not-so-hot-for- 
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the-idea legislature. Despite the 
care taken to avert a deathblow, 
the proposal ran into some trouble 
in the legislature and, in the end, 
it was approved only after conces- 
sions were made to what Mr. Hart- 
ley called “interest groups.’” Gov- 
ernor Aronson signed the law in 
March. 

Ironically, what the Blackfeet 
most hoped to accomplish with re- 
newal legislation —elimination of 
“Moccasin Flats,” a slum area on 
the fringes of Browning — will not 
be possible under the law that was 
approved. Some legal method of 
transferring title on the land to the 
city will have to be worked out be- 
fore this hope can be realized. Says 
Mr. Hartley: “The Indians are 
somewhat disappointed that the 
legislation applies only to land 
within city limits but they will 
probably press for a modification of 
this condition next session.” 

Meanwhile, several communities 
in the state already are showing 
signs of preparing to get on the re- 
newal road paved for them by the 
Blackfeet. Among them: Butte, 
Great Falls, Helena. 


New Mexico. Try, try again has 
turned out to be the formula for 
success in renewal legislation for 
New Mexico. In 1957, after looking 
like a sure thing, a try at getting 
an enabling law on the _ books 
flopped at the last minute (see July 
1957 JOURNAL, page 239). Success, 
however, has come in 1959. Law 
approved by the New Mexico legis- 
lature follows, in general, provi- 
sions of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency's model state en- 
abling legislation. 


Other action. Other action pending 
or completed on renewal-type meas- 
ures before the state legislatures in- 
cludes the following: 


—in Utah and in Florida moves are afoot 
to get enabling legislation on the books. 
Both states have tried before (see June 
on 'DN ‘ 9 « , 1087 
1958 JOURNAL, page 201, and July 1957 
JOURNAL, page 239) ; 


—in Arkansas, the legislature has approved 
a measure broadening existing legislation 
to permit renewal activities in more kinds 
of areas, including, under certain circum- 
stances, open land; 


-—in Indiana, a measure was killed that 
would have permitted Indianapolis to ac 
cept federal slum clearance aid without 
approval each time by the state legislature; 





—in Maryland, the governor has signed a 
measure (requires voter okey) that extends 
to other communities in the state renewal 
powers now enjoyed by Baltimore . . . ex- 
cept that each project would have to have 
approval by the legislature; 

—in Nebraska, a liberalizing amendment to 
the urban renewal-for-Omaha law has been 
squashed; 

—in Oregon, again under consideration is 
the proposal turned down by the voters in 
November (see November 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 375), which would permit financing 
of renewal projects with anticipated in- 
crease in property tax receipts after re- 
building; 


—in Oklahoma, under consideration is a 
measure that would authorize all cities with 
over 100,000 population to undertake re- 
newal or redevelopment. 


ANTI-BIAS LAWS COME IN FOR 
ATTENTION IN STATE CAPITALS 

At least nine state legislatures are 
considering measures intended to 
ease up on discriminatory practices 
in housing. Proposals on the list 
of possibilities for enactment this 
year fall more or less into three 
categories: (1) those that would 
affect all kinds of housing, private 
and public; (2) those that would 
affect only publicly-assisted hous- 
ing, including that private con- 
struction financed with Federal 
Housing Administration or Veter- 
ans Administration backing; (3) 
those that set up studies of bias in 
housing, aimed, presumably, at 
eventual drafting of anti-bias leg- 
islation. 

Among states that are consider- 
ing all out anti-bias measures: Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land. 

States where legislation affecting 
publicly-assisted housing is still a 
possibility include: New Jersey, 
Ohio, Michigan, New Mexico, and 
Pennsylvania. 

In Indiana, under consideration 
is the establishment of a commis- 
sion “to study and ascertain the 
gravity of deprivation in the mul- 
tiple area of the humanities’— the 
commission would be ordered to 
make a complete survey of many 
subjects, including racial discrim- 
ination in housing. A similar study 
has been under way in Minnesota 
since 1957 (see July 1957 JourNAL, 
page 240) and may yet turn out 
some legislative proposals this ses- 
$10n. 


WISCONSIN RENEWAL LAW LOSES 
ANOTHER SKIRMISH IN COURT 
Urban renewal in Wisconsin is 
on just about the same merry-go- 
round that led last year to threats 
that federal renewal funds would 
be withheld from communities in 
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the state. The problem was thought 
to be solved in 1958, when, in spe- 
cial session, the legislature stream- 
lined the state enabling law to 
make for faster renewal action (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 284) . Latest go-round involves 
the new law: it has been declared 
unconstitutional by Circuit Judge 
Edwin W. Wilkie in Madison and, 
while the decision will be appealed, 
it is a situation that, at least for 
the present, leaves renewal in Wis- 
consin right where it was before 
the 1958 action and, possibly, in 
line for more grumbles from fed- 
eral housing ofhcials. 

Controversy in Wisconsin has cen- 
tered around the requirement for 
jury verdicts of necessity for con- 
demnation of property for renewal 
purposes. The old law was inter- 
preted to require such a verdict on 
each property in a renewal area— 
a fact that threatened to bog down 
renewal to a snail’s pace and, hence, 
that was the cause of federal no- 
money threats. The legislature tried 
to fix up the matter in 1958 by 
plainly stating in the law that jury 
verdicts of necessity are required 
only for general renewal areas and 
not for each property in them. It 
was this provision that Judge Wil- 
kie recently ruled unconstitutional. 


HOUSING FOR AGED CONTINUES AS 
POPULAR ITEM IN LEGISLATURES 

Housing for the aged continues 

to be a popular item in the state 
capitals. The following represent a 
few samples of the kind of treat- 
ment oldsters may be in for as a 
result of action in this field in the 
legislatures. 
California. Barbara Rosien, assistant 
director of the Los Angeles housing 
authority, has turned out to be the 
heroine of the California housing 
for the aged story. For her work as 
coordinator of a two-year legisla- 
tive study into the problems and 
needs of the elderly—it was con- 
ducted by an interim committee 
headed up by State Senator Hugh 
Burns—Miss Rosien not only was 
honored in a resolution that has 
been endorsed by the full state sen- 
ate but, also, got the satisfaction of 
seeing a number of the study rec- 
ommendations drafted into pro- 
posals now before the legislature. 

If given a final stamp of approval 
by lawmakers, the legislative pack- 
age that will be signed, sealed, and 
ready for delivery to the state’s old- 
timers will include: 
~—a bond issue of up to 100 million dollars 
(Continued column two, page 144) 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


JOHN SEARLES SAYS . 








My thanks to the readers of the 
JoURNAL who have written letters 
to me about the subject matter in 
the “President’s Corners” that have 
appeared in previous issues. | was 
glad to hear particularly from Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Frenzel of Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. I have 
heard fine things of the urban de- 
signers who are coming out of Pro- 
fessor Frenzel’s school. They should 
help meet the need for urban re- 
newal planners about which I wrote 
in one of my columns. 

I have also heard some comments 
on the system of block grants on 
which I wrote in another column. 
Under the block grant system, fed- 
eral aid to a city for highways, 
hospitals, urban renewal, public 
housing, or any other object of 
a grant-in-aid program could be 
pooled. A city could distribute the 
funds received to these various ob- 
jects of expenditure in accordance 
with plans and needs. 

Block Grants, English Style 

The idea is not new and has a 
prototype in England. Block grants 
are available, on application, to 
certain larger cities, particularly 
county boroughs, which are big cit- 
ies with both municipal and coun- 
ty functions. Bristol, England, for 
example, operates on a block grant 
system. The city applies for gov- 
ernment financial assistance for 
housing, slum clearance, highways, 
public works, and other local needs 
that, under current British laws 
and policies, can be included in a 
block grant. After receipt of the 
combination grant, the city dis- 
tributes the funds in accordance 
with its current over-all program. 

Bristol, a city of about a half a 
million, has an urban redevelop- 
ment program that might be billed 
under the motto: “No slums in five 
years.” By count of the medical 
officer, the city estimates that it has 
10,000 substandard dwellings. It is 
proposed to eliminate all of these 
structures by redevelopment in the 
course of the next five years. To 
do so means the focusing of the 
city’s economic resources on slum 


clearance and urban 


redevelop 
ment. The block grant system is, 
therefore, particularly helpful. 


After the slums have been cleared, 
it may be that Bristol may wish to 
direct its financial resources toward 
the improvement of highways, trans 
portation, schools, or some other 
major local program. 


Local Autonomy, English Style 

During my conversations with 
administrators of local housing in 
England, I have found that they 
have very much more freedom in 
handling federal grants than do 
our local housing authorities oper- 
ating under loan and grant con- 
tracts with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. English housing grants 
are made annually in amounts fixed 
by formula rather than judgment. 
The annual grants are used for the 
reduction of debt service and con- 
sequently of rents. The formulae 
for setting the annual grants vary 
with the purpose involved, such as 
housing for the aged, slum clear- 
ance housing, housing in elevator 
structures, etc. They do not con- 
sider, however, the income and ex- 
pense of particular housing projects. 

There is no special provision in 
the federal aid system in the Brit- 
ish housing program that requires 
eraded rents. However, a number 
of cities have installed graded rents 
by the mechanism of charging some 
families more and some less, de- 
pending on their income. This 
practice is being followed in Bristol 
and a number of other cities that 
I visited. The grants and the sys- 
tems vary from municipality to 
municipality and were neither con- 
trolled nor supervised by the Min- 
istry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment. 

On the whole, I should say that 
there are more different federal aid 
programs in England than there 
are here for municipal construction 
activities but that the total amount 
of grants per meter for highways or 
housing is considerably less than it 
is here. The British method of ad- 
ministering grants, particularly the 
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NAHRO REGIONAL CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


REGION 


New England 


PLACE 


Viking Hotel, 


DATE 


June 21-23 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Middle Atlantic 


National Housing Center, 


May 4-5 


Washington, D. C. 


North Central 


Southeastern 


Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago 


The General Oglethorpe, 


May 21-23 


May 10-13 


Savannah, Georgia 


Southwest 


Continental Hotel, 


June 14-16 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Pacific Southwest 


The Hacienda, 


May 17-20 


Fresno, California 


Pacific Northwest 


University of Washington, 


July 8-9 


Seattle, Washington 





block grant system, permits econo- 


mies and flexibility on the local 
level that should make an active 
local authority in the United States 
quite envious. 


New Public Housing Ideas 

Recently, we have heard more 
and more talk about injecting flex- 
ibility and new ideas into the U.S. 
public housing program. We talk 
of scattered sites or the use of old 
houses and the possible sale of pub- 
lic housing units to the occupants. 
I think all this talk is healthy and 
I was glad that the program resolu- 
tion of our Association last year 
recognized this free-wheeling type 
of thinking and encouraged it. 

I am reminded of one phase of 
the system of Danish housing that 
it might be interesting for some of 
our local authorities to try out. The 
plan could supply another new line 
of approach. There is a general 
housing subsidy computed annual- 
ly on the basis of a small amount 
per square meter of floor area. This 
subsidy is a diminishing one, avail- 
able to both new public and pri- 
vate housing in recognition of the 
fact that rents have been kept arti- 
ficially low by the 1939 rent con- 
trol act. The subsidy is designed to 
wipe out the cost differential be- 
tween old and newly constructed 
houses. Housing projects are fi- 
nanced in Denmark by first and 
second mortgages, to the extent pos- 
sible, and then by government loans 
to bring the total financing up to 
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85 per cent or 94 per cent. Gov- 
ernment loans are available to mu- 
nicipalities, nonprofit building so- 
cieties, and to provide entrepre- 
neurs. The entrepreneur gets the 
loan up to 85 per cent of cost, 
whereas the municipalities and 
building societies can get 94 per 
cent financing with the help of a 
government loan. The square me- 
ter subsidy is limited to housing 
financed with government loans. 
The low-income program has spe- 
cial aids. There is a 35 per cent 
capital subsidy for low-rent housing 
units (5 per cent contributed by 
the building society, 15 per cent by 
the municipality, and 15 per cent 
by the national government) . This 
subsidy is translated directly into 
rents because of reduced debt serv- 
ice charges. Financing is by first 
and second mortgages and govern- 
ment loan, as described above. 
Both initial and continued occu- 
pancy of low-rent units by low- 
income families must be justified 
by a sort of means test, as in the 
United States. But the unique fea- 
ture is that the low-income housing 
units are mixed with normal hous- 
ing units. For example, housing 
projects may contain a number of 
low-income families but other oc- 
cupants of the apartment house 
will not know who they are. In a 
200-unit apartment building, there 
may be 10 low-income families. No 
one except those families directly 
concerned usually knows who the 
low-income families are or which 





RUSSIA— 


(Continued from page 130) 


located all neighborhood facilities 
and services, such as an elementary 
school, kindergarten and nurseries, 
parks and playgrounds, sport facili- 
ties for adults, and wading pools 
for pre-school children. The service 
radius for these facilities ranges 
from 300 to 400 meters (984 to 
1312 feet). Offices and shops are 
located on the first floors of the 
buildings facing the streets. Build- 
ing coverage is 18-20 per cent. The 
minimum distance between build- 
ings is two to six times their height. 
The total open neighborhood recre- 
ation space averages about 500 
square feet per person. 

Almost all the structures are 
built from typical or standard 
plans, employing large blocks and 
large panel components and that 
are prefabricated on site. The pan- 
els are “room size’’—that is, their 
dimensions correspond to those of 
the walls and floors enclosing par- 
ticular rooms. 

In the field of architectural de- 
sign, too, one can now see tangible 
evidence of improvement. In the 
most recent issues of Arkhitektura 
SSSR are published examples by 
architectural students, which show 
fresh ideas of design. The “Stalinist 
baroque” Moscow skyscrapers are 
giving way, at least on paper, to an 
architecture of a more contem- 
porary direction. It is expected 
that in a few years a new type of 
architectural style that will be 
more in human scale, more contem- 
porary, and more pleasing to the 
eye will actually appear on the 
Russian urban scene. 


the low-income apartment units 
are. If a low-income family’s in- 
come rises above the limit for con- 
tinued occupancy, it must either 
move or begin paying an economic 
rent, whereupon the low-income 
financing device is transferred to 
some other apartment unit that has 
an eligible low-income tenant. Un- 
der the Danish system, there is also 
additional subsidy for families with 
children, as is true in America. 

It occurs to me that this Danish 
idea may have some application in 
the United States as we inject 
greater flexibility into our low-rent 
program. We are trying to get away 
from ghettos and projects and the 
Danish system of secret subsidy 
might be a way of doing it. 


John R. Searles, Jr., April 1959 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


COURTS IN FOUR STATES OKEY 
REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL LAWS 

Courts in four states have given 
clean bills of health to redevelop- 
ment and /or renewal laws. Details 
follow. 


Kentucky. Urban renewal is con- 
stitutional in Kentucky. 

In a February 20 opinion the 
court of appeals of Kentucky held 
that urban renewal and urban re- 
development are proper objectives 
of government; that tax monies 
may be spent for them; and that 
the power of eminent domain may 
be brought to bear in furtherance 
of them. “While it is true that in- 
dividual pieces of property in an 
affected area may be safe, sanitary 
and useful properties, yet their ac- 
quisition may be necessary to the 
accomplishment of the over-all 
plan,” said the court. (Miller, et al 
v. City of Louisville.) 


Georgia. Back in 1953, the supreme 
court of Georgia, in Housing Au- 
thority of City of Atlanta, Georgia, 
et al. v. Johnson, et al., held an 
old slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment law unconstitutional, as pro- 
viding for an unauthorized use of 
the power of eminent domain for 
private purposes. Following that 
decision, the state constitution was 
amended and, after the amendment, 
the Georgia legislature adopted 
new redevelopment law. 

The new redevelopment law was 
attacked in Bailey v. Housing Au- 
thority of C ity of Bainbridge, et al. 
On March 6, the supreme court sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 
1955 law, declaring it to be con- 
sistent with the constitutional 
amendment. Said the court: “the 
people of this state [have] declared 
that the taking of private property 
as is here proposed is for a ‘public 
purpose,’ and that powers of taxa- 
tion and eminent domain may be 
exercised and public funds ex- 
pended in furtherance thereof . . .” 


Indiana. Two decisions by the In- 
diana supreme court have recently 
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come down supporting the redevel- 
opment acts in that state. 

In Alanel Corporation y. In- 
dianapolis Redev elopment Com- 
mission, the court on December 12, 
1958, by a three-to-two decision, 
sustained the constitutionality of 
the Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
which applies to first-class cities 
(only Indianapolis). Plaintiff con- 
tended that the act is vague and 
insufficient; that it is an invalid 
exercise of the police power because 
the taking of commercial property 
has no relation to the public health, 
safety, or morals; that the act cre- 
ates another special taxing district; 
that the title of the act is not broad 
enough; and that both the state and 
United States constitutions are be- 
ing violated by the provision in the 
law authorizing the taking of fee 
title to the property. 

In its decision of December 29, 
1958, in McCoy v. City of Evans- 
ville, the state supreme court, again 
by a three-to-two decision, and on 
the basis of the Alanel case, sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 
Indiana Redevelopment of Cities 
and Towns Act of 1953. 


Kansas. On December 6, 1958, the 
supreme court of Kansas, in City 
of Kansas City, Kansas v. George 
Robb, upheld the authority of 
Kansas City to issue and register 
general obligation bonds for urban 
renewal purposes. 


NEW YORK CITY LINCOLN SQUARE 
PROJECT PASSES ANOTHER TEST 
On January 16, 1959 the United 
States court of appeals, second cir- 
cuit, affirmed the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district 
of New York in the case of Gart, 
et al. v. Cole, et al. As the opinion 
begins, “This is the fifth of a pro- 
longed series of actions attacking 
the validity of the Lincoln Square 
Urban Renewal Project...” 
Some of the grounds attacking 
the validity of that project in the 
federal appeals court were the 
same as those in the state court 
case of 64th Street Residences v. 


City of New York, in which case 
the appellate court of New York 
had held against the complainants 
and in which the United States 
Supreme Court had denied certi- 
orari (see August-September 1958 
JOURNAL, page 282): that Fordham 
University’s participation as a spon- 
sor violated the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. On the 
strength of the Supreme Court's 
denial of certiorari, the federal 
court held that the matter was set 
tled in the 64th Street Residences 
case and that the “full-faith-and- 
credit clause requires a_ federal 
court to give equal effect to that 
judgment as a bar to relitigation 
of these issues.” 

In the federal case, the com- 
plainant had also joined the forme 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy administrator, Albert Cole, and 
Regional Administrator Walter 
Fried and there was an issue raised 
as to whether these persons were 
properly named as defendants. The 
court of appeals held that they 
were and then addressed itself to 
the complaint which alleged that 
the HHFA had failed to apply the 
Administrative Procedure Act. The 
court held that the Administrative 
Procedure Act was not applicable. 
INTEGRATION NOT "COMPELLED" 
U.S. COURT RULES IN ALABAMA 

e the law does not compel 
integration, whatever the guise un- 
der which relief is sought. It only 
prohibits enforced segregation.” 

These words were in the August 
19, 1958 opinion of the United 
States district court of northern 
Alabama in Barnes, et al. v. City of 
Gadsden, et al. 

This was a case brought by plain- 
tiffs to enjoin Gadsden and _ the 
local housing authority from under- 
taking two redevelopment projects, 
the contention being that the proj- 
ects were designed to perpetuate a 
pattern of segregated communities 
in Gadsden. 

The court found there was no 
evidence of unlawful discrimina- 
tion. 

CRUCIAL QUESTIONS RAISED IN 
SUIT LOST BY DALLAS AUTHORITY 

What are liquidated damages and 
under what circumstances are they 
payable? What does “delay” mean? 
When is a contracting officer acting 
arbitrarily and capriciously? When 
does the “no-damage-for-delay” pro- 
vision of a contract come into 
force? What sort of action by a 
housing authority's architect con- 
stitutes interference with perform- 
ance? What are “extras”? What is 
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“duress” or “economic coercion” 
that gives rise to a tort action 
against an authority? Is a local au- 
thority in Texas, as a public cor- 
poration, liable for attorney's fees? 

These were some of the crucial 
questions answered, for the most 
part, with unfortunate results for 
the Dallas housing authority in a 
case initiated by various contractors 
hired to do the work on a 15 mil- 
lion dollar, 3500-unit low-rent proj- 
ect. A district court of Dallas Coun- 
ty awarded plaintiffs about $907,000 
in their suit against the local au- 
thority and, on March 13, 1959, the 
Texas court of civil appeals af- 
firmed the lower court, in part, and 
sent the case back for a new trial 
on items involving $846,000 of re- 
coveries (Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas, Texas v. J. T. Hub- 
bell, et al.). 

Questions discussed in connec- 
tion with the suit are gone into in 
detail in a 40-page opinion that 
points out that the trial lasted 11 
weeks; that there were 19 volumes 
of testimony and 17 folios of exhib- 
its; that the transcript was 584 
pages long; and that 168 special is- 
sues were submitted to the jury. 


AUTHORITY MUST HEAR OUT BIDDER 
DISQUALIFIED ON WORD OF OTHERS 
When the Opelousas, Louisiana 
housing authority opened the nine 
construction bids that had been 
submitted for a 140-unit low-rent 
housing project, the three lowest 
bids were found to be $1,112,500, 
$1,169,000, and $1,169,118. The 
president of the lowest-bidding 
company had been a commissioner 
of the authority until a couple of 
months before the bid opening, 
and, as a result, the Public Housing 
Administration withheld approval 
of an award to this company—such 
an action, PHA said, would have 
been in direct violation of an ex- 
press prohibition contained in the 
bidding documents and in the PHA 
annual contracts, which forbid an 
authority commissioner to acquire 
an interest in a construction con- 
tract within a year of termination 
of his membership on the board. 
The housing authority then be- 
gan a series of actions calculated to 
remove the next low bidder as not 
responsible and to award the job 
to the third low bidder. These 
actions culminated in a meeting 
where certain “evidence” was pre- 
sented against the second low bid- 
der who was not present. This “ev- 
idence” included an affidavit from 
what the court later called a dis- 
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gruntled subcontractor on another 
job, the contents of which were 
not divulged to the second low bid- 
der until after the award had been 
made to the third low bidder. The 
second low bidder offered to pro- 
duce affidavits from 90 per cent of 
the subcontractors on that other 
job, if the authority would hold up 
execution of the contract with his 
competitor. 


When the authority entered into 
a contract with the third low bid- 
der, the second low bidder went to 
court. A federal court held that the 
authority's “determination was not 
the exercise of a sound discretion 

. .. Was not based on good, rea- 
sonable and sufficient reasons; [and 
was not] sustained by the evi- 
dence . . . but was unreasonable 
and must be set aside.” On March 
10, 1959 the United States court of 
appeals for the fifth circuit affirmed. 
(Housing Authority of the City of 
Opelousas, Louisiana v. Pittman 
Construction Company, Inc.) 

To the higher federal court, the 
issue was whether the authority 
acted fairly and honestly within 
the reasonable exercise of sound 
discretion. Conceding the commis- 
sioners to be men of integrity and 
acquitting them of fraud or collu- 
sion, the court nevertheless found 
the action of the authority an arbi- 
trary abuse of discretion “incon- 
sistent with the letter and the spirit 
of the Louisiana Public Works 
law.” Said the court: “In arriving 
at our conclusions we are not un- 
mindful of the limitations inherent 
in administrative action of a public 
body. The members of the board 
of the Opelousas housing authority 
are laymen. We do not expect such 
a board to conduct FBI investiga- 
tions, hold elaborate hearings, ad- 
here to legal rules of evidence, and 
function as a judicial body. Mem- 
bers of public boards, however, 
have as well developed bumps 
of fairness and reasonableness as 
judges. In the light of what fair- 
minded, reasonable laymen would 
do, we think that before a board 
can disqualify a low bidder as not 
responsible, the low bidder has a 
right to be heard and the board has 
the duty to listen on the subject 
of responsibility. In this case the 
board's failure to recognize the bid- 
der’s right to be heard prior to 
board action on the charges pre- 
sented at the June 6 meeting and 
the board’s failure to listen when 
it was given an opportunity to lis- 
ten were an abuse of discretion.” 





MISSOURI ZONING LAW DOESN'T LET 
CITIES RESTRICT CHURCH BUILDING 

An interesting zoning problem 
arose in Creve Coeur, a small city 
located just outside of St. Louis. 
The case had to do with (1) an 
old zoning ordinance that did not 
prohibit churches in any district 
and that, in connection with what 
was known as the “A” district—for 
single-family dwellings—authorized 
churches under certain § circum- 
stances and (2) an amended ver- 
sion of the ordinance that did re- 
strict church construction. 


While the old ordinance was 
still in effect, Congregation Temple 
Israel bought some 23 acres of land 
in the “A” district and on June 1, 
1954 took title to the land. A few 
weeks before, however, a petition 
was presented to the board of ald- 
ermen asking for an amendment 
to the zoning ordinance that would 
restrict church construction. Hear- 
ings were held on June 2 and 23, 
1954, after which the ordinance 
amendment was approved. The 
temple went to court, seeking a 
declaration that the amended ordi- 
nance was void and asking for an 
injunction against the city to pre- 
vent interference with use of the 
“A” district property for construc- 
tion of a building for religious wor- 
ship and a Sunday school. The low- 
er court held for the plaintiff and, 
in a January 12, 1959 decision, the 
supreme court of Missouri sus- 
tained the lower court (Congrega- 
tion Temple Israel v. City of Creve 
Coeur). 

The decision did not go off on 
the theory that the temple had ac- 
quired the land before the amend- 
ed ordinance became effective but 
on the strict statutory construction 
grounds that the general state leg- 
islation enabling cities to adopt 
zoning ordinances granted no au- 
thority to cities to prohibit build- 
ings for either churches or schools 
in residential districts. It must 
be emphasized that this decision is 
based, not on the constitutionality 
of the state law, but merely on what 
the state law provides and what it 
does not provide: the Missouri gen- 
eral enabling law gives no authority 
to cities to exclude churches or 
schools from residential areas, the 
court said. The decision also does 
not affect the power of municipali- 
ties, under police powers, to regu- 
late facilities—that is, to provide for 
regulations dealing with parking, 
safety of boilers, sanitation, manner 
and type of fire protection, etc. 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 





MANAGEMENT, COMMUNITY GROUPS 
TEAM UP FOR GOOD WORKS 

Evidence that the theme of 
NAHRO’s recently published guide- 
book Working Together for Urban 
Renewal (see October 1958 Jour- 
NAL, page 346) can be put into 
practical action has turned up in a 
series of recent examples of team- 
work on the part of public housing 
management and community agen- 
cies. 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Met- 
ropolitan Housing Authority has 
taken the lead in assuring good re- 
lations with community agencies by 
creating a specific post for the job. 
Mrs. Mary G. Couzins was named 
to the position in December. Her 
duties: keeping records of tenants 
requiring services, channelling them 
to the proper agency when need 
arises, and promoting good author- 
ity-city agency relations. Mrs. Couz- 
ins will also stimulate tenant or- 
ganizations. 


Hartford—Local foundation help 
has come to the rescue of newcomer 
families with problems in adjusting 
to public housing and project liv- 
ing. The Hartford Housing Au- 
thority sent out a help-call that it 
needed a trained, experienced staf- 
fer versed in social work and family- 
help techniques. As a result, the 
Hartford Foundation for Public 
Giving granted $12,000 to the Great- 
er Hartford Community Council to 
obtain the staffer. His job: to coun- 
sel new tenants; develop education- 
al programs and related literature; 
direct classes in good housekeeping; 
and to promote youth programs in 
cooperation with municipal and 
private agencies. 

Milwaukee—As a result of long- 
term planning between the Milwau- 
kee housing authority, the city, two 
settlement houses, and the commu- 
nity welfare council . . . housing 
project and surrounding area resi- 
dents are getting a brand-new com- 
munity center. “Team” roles: the 
authority is building the $100,000 
center in its Westlawn project and 
is to maintain it and pay $1 per 
project family per year toward op- 
erating expenses; the city has 
equipped and is operating a play- 
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ground next to the center location; 
the settlement house directors have 
incorporated the center operation, 
will raise funds to equip staff, and 
operate it. Finally, the community 
welfare council will figure in quali- 
fying the new agency for chest oper- 
ating funds. 


New Orleans—Public housing 
management in New Orleans has 
teamed up with the leaders in an 
area of the city termed “almost for- 
gotten” and is helping to do a 
clean-up job on streets and grounds 
and to give a lift to the more than 
10,000 youngsters that live in the 
area. The authority got into the act 
via one of its projects, located in 
the “forgotten community.” Its res- 
idents are joining in the drive to 
raise the living standards of the 
larger area. The city’s Urban 
League is giving the drive profes- 
sional guidance. 


KIDS TOO, CAN HELP MANAGEMENT 
ON VARIETY OF ACTIVITY FRONTS 
Getting kids into the “working 
together” act to help along the 
housing management job is a tech- 
nique that can be applied in a 
variety of ways. Here are some ex- 
amples from Newport, Cincinnati, 
all Chicago showing how it’s done. 


Newport: It’s a Boys’ Club in 
Newport’s Park Holm project that 
has proved to be a boon to man- 
agement. The club acts to keep kids 
out of trouble and to channel their 
efforts into such community proj- 


ects as safety drives and clean-up 
campaigns (see March 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 88). Performance has 
been so outstanding on both the 
community and project levels that 
the authority nominated the club 
for a national award for outstand- 
ing community service. Result: the 
club won a “Certificate of Honor” 
last fall from Parents’ Magazine. 


Cincinnati: Kids have helped out 
on two recent jobs for Cincinnati 
managers. Last fall, youngsters from 
Laurel Homes worked with an area 
citizens committee to get the facts 
on how local youth occupy their 
time in outside-the-home activities. 
Aim of the over-all census of youth 
activities: to aid the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Youth in mapping out 
appropriate area-wide recreational 
programs for various age groups. 
The project survey, conducted by 
the kids themselves, turned up such 
findings as the fact that the 6 to 12 
age group appears to be in need of 
expanded services and that most 
area churches were not offering lei- 
sure-time programs for youth. 

And in the North and South 
Millvale authority projects, kids 
were a part of a fire prevention 
drive kicked off with two parades 
led by the local fire department's 
drum and bugle corps (see picture, 
this page) . 


Chicago: Every month tenants of 
Chicago’s Dearborn Homes get the 
news on project “doin’s” via the 
Chatterbox, a publication issued by 
teenagers of the Homes. Instead of 
management, it’s the kids who en- 
courage grounds care, safety, par- 
ticipation in tenant club activities 

and tenant participation in 
community drives, such as Christ- 
mas Seal fund raising. 





Sparkplugs behind the Cincinnati authority’s fire safety parades: Sparky 


the Fire Dog (Fred Schwenlein); project manager, Willis Weatherly; Mrs. 
Verna Greene, general housing manager; Mrs. Cora Stonom, management 


assistant; and 


re chiefs Robert Sommer and Joseph Devine. 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-M1—COMPOST SHREDDER-MIXER 





Want your springtime greenery— 
lawns, plants—to “bust out all 
over’? Try “royeration.” That's the 
job done by the Royer Shredder, a 
unit that’s said to screen, shred, and 
mix compost and special plant soils, 
top dressing, peat moss, loam, and 
humus...in any combination, in 
one quick economical operation. 

Royer Shredders—available in 
three sizes, as shown—are, in effect, 
nature’s “little helpers,” says the 
manufacturer. The machines pre- 
pare soil materials to whatever for- 
mula is necessary for producing top 
quality growth. Here’s how: hand- 
shovel fed, the unit processes ma- 
terials placed on a rotating belt by 
shredding, blending, mixing, and 
aerating in one operation ... known 
as “royeration.”” The end mixture 
is then ready for application in the 
normal fashion. 

Models illustrated above are sim- 
ilar in all respects except size and 
capacity: the smallest unit—Model 
“8” —is designed to handle up to 5 
cubic yards of material per hour. 
Models “10” and “12”—the medium 
and largest sizes pictured—have 
capacities of up to 8 and 12 cubic 
yards per hour, respectively. All 
models are available powered either 
by gasoline engine or electric mo- 
tors. Also, an extension hopper is 
available for processing extra light 
and dry materials. 


JOH-M2—CONCRETE SCARIFIER 

A literal “cut-up”—that’s Scar, a 
concrete-cutting acid made for scari- 
fying, etching, and generally pre- 
paring concrete floors, walls, and 
other surfaces for painting or for 
the bonding of new _ concrete 
patches on old or broken surfaces. 
Made for indoor and outdoor use, 
Scar is also an excellent masonry 
cleaner, for brick in particular, says 
the manufacturer. 
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Scar is a brown-powder acid that’s 
said to incorporate big improve- 
ments over older liquid and powder 
products. Reasons advanced: Scar 
produces a deeper toothy texture 
on old concrete, faster; it can be 
diluted for roughening smooth sur- 
faces prior to painting; it won't 
fume in solution; finally, notes the 
manufacturer, the acid tends to 
have less corrosive effect on metals 
than other types. Easily stored, 
Scar comes in fibreboard barrels 
and is mixed with water for the 
particular job. Hence, there’s no 
danger of shattered containers and 
acid spilling and burning. 

As for cleaning, the acid can be 
used to remove mortar from brick 
and tile and is said to be an eftec- 
tive brick cleanser. 


JOH-M3—GROUNDS CLEANER 





Called Tisit, here’s a compact, 
portable vacuum cleaner for 
grounds maintenance. Especially 
made for light clean-up jobs, the 
Tisit picks up waste paper, leaves, 
and all types of light trash... blows 
it directly into inexpensive throw- 
away bags for disposal, and general- 
ly makes itself useful in grounds- 
care operations. And it’s adaptable, 
too: the unit can be hooked up to 
blow refuse through an attached 
flexible tube into reusable bags, 
bins, or refuse trucks. 

Because of the portable approach 
to grounds-care jobs—as against big 
bulky units—the Tisit offers easy, 
wheel-mounted mobility and easy 
operation by untrained personnel. 
The unit is light in weight—135 
pounds complete with wheels—and 
it’s easily operated via a handle bar 





throttle control. Power source is 
a 234 horsepower gasoline four- 
cycle engine that’s energized with a 
rewind starter. A wide line of acces- 
sories—bags, flexible hose, clamps, 
adaptors, deflectors, etc.—are avail- 
able for the Tisit. 


JOH-M4—FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS CAN 





Storing, carrying, and dispensing 
flammable liquids with real safety 
calls for unique container features 
—just what the ‘Type 2’ Filler- 
Dispenser Safety Can has, says the 
manufacturer. 

First off, there’s storage safety— 
it’s based on the can’s construction. 
Made of 24-gauge coated steel, the 
‘Type 2’ Filler-Dispenser Safety 
Can’s body and breast are seam- 
less-drawn from one-piece _ steel 
sheets. Pieces are electronically 
welded for strength; a 16-gauge 
steel hoop is added to the unit's 
base for extra-rugged wear. Filling 
and sealing-off of liquids in the can 
is made possible via a tight-fitting, 
spring-operated cap. Carrying and 
dispensing safety is found in the 
“free-swing” handle—it acts both in 
carrying and pouring—and in a 
flexible pouring spout, made espe- 
cially for getting into small open- 
ings without spilling liquids. In 
the pouring operation, the handle 
pivots and swings back to actuate 
an internal valve that allows liquid 
to pour out; releasing of the handle 
closes off the valve, thus allowing 
for pouring control at all times. 
The ‘Type 2’ Filler-Dispenser Safe- 
ty Can also features a pouring spout 
and filler opening with double 
metal wire mesh fire baffles for 
“complete fire protection,” notes 
the manufacturer. The baffles also 
work to keep foreign matter from 
being poured into the can during 
the filling process. 

Approved by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, Inc., the safety can comes 
in 214- and 5-gallon sizes. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-M5—INSULATION-PLASTER BASE 





insulation; as a 
plaster base for interior, exterior 


It works as 
walls; as a vapor barrier. This 
three-in-one product is labeled 
Honeyfoam: a real “honey” in 
terms of the variety of jobs it per- 
forms; of the money it saves users; 
of its performance efficiency. 

A new foam insulation, Honey- 
foam is made from expanded poly- 
styrene plastic, in sheets containing 
millions of individually sealed air 
cells. Result is said to be a strong, 
lightweight, low-thermal conduct- 
ivity insulation with excellent 
vapor barrier and decay resistant 
qualities. Where used, Honeyfoam 
lowers fuel costs—it reduces heat 
loss by approximately 50 per cent, 
says the firm—and results in drier, 
warmer rooms. Similarly, the in- 
sulation works just as effectively to 
keep out summer heat. 

Some of the uses Honeyfoam is 
said to serve: insulation for build- 
ing perimeters, perimeter heating 
systems, cavity walls, slabs, crawl 
spaces— at the same time being 
fully adapted to serving as a plaster 
base. The feature here is Honey- 
foam’s “extremely high” bonding 
strength: 510 and 1175 pounds per 
square foot with gypsum plaster 
and Portland cement, respectively. 
Application can be made directly 
to brick or concrete block walls, 
using mortar or a cold-setting ad- 
hesive, or, Honeyfoam can be 
nailed to studding or joists. 


JOH-Mé6—"JUNIOR" CURTAIN WALLS 

The maintenance economies of 
aluminum and the construction 
eficiency of curtain walls are now 
available for one- and two-story 
construction. The Economy Wall 
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System 101 is based on a series of 
prefabricated aluminum panels and 
adapts the curtain wall used for 
high-rise buildings to a wide variety 
of close-to-the-ground structures. 

Specifically, the Economy Wall 
System 101 means saving over con- 
ventional construction in initial 
erection time, materials, and labor; 
also reductions in wall loads, 
structural framing . . . leading to 
lower foundation-footing costs and 
more floor space. And there’s also 
long-range maintenance, economy, 
says the manufacturer. 

The system amounts to on-site 
prefabrication: stock units are de- 
signed for use with a variety of 
building specifications. Major com- 
ponent of the system are the wall 
panels, available in three sizes and 
of different types. Some have door 
openings, built-in trim and win- 
dowspaces, and some are blank. 
Some panels feature room interion 
surfaces of mill-finished aluminum, 
ready for painting; exterior surfaces 
are finished in a choice of 20 colors. 
Sandwiched between the surfaces 
is an insulation panel. Exterior 
finishes are said to remain bright 
and attractive for years, without 
refinishing. As to  aluminum’s 
efficiencies: claim is that panels hold 
up under a variety of stresses—they 
won't rust, warp, rot, or distort 
through expansion and contraction. 


In the construction process, 
panels are linked together using 
weathertight§ seals and special 
fasteners; when building expansion 
is required, corner panels are re 
moved and the wall is continued 
using additional units. 


JOH-M7—SMALL-SIZE BATHTUB 





The accent is on size in the May- 
fair bathtub: it’s small, only 39 by 
38 inches and one-foot high. But 
what the tub lacks in size, it makes 
up in versatile uses—such as in 
home rehabilitation and in housing 
for the aged, for instance. In the 
former, the Mayfair's small size per- 
mits its adaptation to limited spaces 
where new bathroom installations 
are required. And for the oldsters: 
the tub comes equipped with a 
built-in recessed seat that makes 
for easier bathing. Low size also 
makes for less exertion in getting 
in and out of the Mayfair. 

Construction of the Mayfair ts 
of one-piece cast iron with multiple 
coats of vitrified enamel. Other fea 
tures: the tub comes in white and 
six decorator colors and can be in- 
stalled for use as both bathtub and 
shower. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 


PEOPLE WHO ARE ENGAGED in neighborhood rehabilitation as a 
part of urban renewal—the public official and the community organizer, 
that is—usually are delice to securing concrete results in the shape of 
upgraded buildings, support of housing code enforcement, and a general 
bettering of the physical environment. They utilize various approaches, 
presumably tailored to the particular neighborhood situation, and some- 
times—in the short history of rehabilitation—they have succeeded and some- 
times not. What lies behind the early “success stories,” and the lessons 
derivable from the pioneers, makes of practical value the book, The 
Human Side of Urban Renewal (see listing) , which was written to answer 
the question: Does rehabilitation change the attitudes, values, and be- 
havior of residents of hitherto blighted neighborhoods? To get their answer 
—which is a qualified “yes’—reporters Martin Millspaugh and Gurney 
Breckenfeld “re-tracked” half a dozen of the outstanding pioneer re- 
habilitation efforts, including the Baltimore Pilot Area and Chicago’s Hyde 
Park-Kenwood and Back of the Yards neighborhoods. They conclude, from 
what the record shows and from interviews with many residents of the 
neighborhoods in question, that “there can be a dramatic change in atti- 
tudes accompanying properly organized and well-managed neighborhood 
rehabilitation programs” (our italics) . 





Among their findings: in some cases, neighborhood residents, after working 
for rehabilitation, may end up moving elsewhere in the city. The children, 
including teen-agers, can be made enthusiastic participants in the program. 
Politicians, in some cases, have learned they must treat a neighborhood 
renewal organization with respect. Home owners have learned much about 
financing and other know-how that permanently affects their attitudes 
toward maintaining good neighborhood environment. In programs in- 
volving Negro neighborhoods, such as those reported from Miami and New 
Orleans, hearty response can be expected from craftsmen, professionals, 
and other leaders who live in the same blight with the lowest economic 
group of their race but some way, as yet undiscovered, must be found to 
educate the latter to better adjust to urban living. 


On the other hand—though the encouraging signs were discerned—the 
record also demonstrated clearly these several harsh facts: (1) getting 
neighborhood groups under way to fight blight “takes a discouragingly 
long time”; (2) unremitting effort must be put forth, with satisfaction 
coming from small evidences of success; (3) neighborhood identity must 
be established and maintained, or the improved climate “usually proves 
transitory”; (4) the rehabilitation program must attack non-housing prob- 
lems ranging from loan sharks to juvenile delinquency; and (5) the bridge 
to the less educated through the spoken and written word has got to be 
simple (some can’t read). Boiled down, what this report proves is that 
codes and conservation imposed from the outside alone are not going to 
convince people in a neighborhood that they should participate in re- 
habilitation and that the rehabilitation battle, of greatest importance in 
revitalizing cities, is a very tough one! 





NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailing to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 
in March. Copies may be available to 
others directly from originating source. 


which Mr. Logue is development admin- 
istrator. 


MAN FORGOT ... MAN REMEM- 
BERED. Undated pamphlet. 16 pp. 
Housing Division, Health Department, 
City of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The catchy title of this citizen education 
pamphlet is to remind house owners and 


URBAN RUIN OR URBAN RENEWAL?, 
by Edward J. Logue. Reprint from New 


York Times Magazine, November 9, 1958. 
4 PP. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A general education piece on urban re- 
newal, with emphasis on principles being 
followed in the New Haven program, of 
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tenants of their responsibilities for good 
maintenance and repair and the job the 
housing division performs. The pamphlet 
itself is printed in four colors, which en- 
hances the message considerably—as do 
the good photographs visualizing “dust 
bowl” backyards, crooked fences, crummy 





outbuildings, and other signs of neighbor- 
hood blight that need correcting. 


THE FIRST 500 FAMILIES: A Reloca- 
tion Analysis, by Braislin, Porter and 
Wheelock, Inc. 1958. 13 pp. Braislin, 
Porter & Wheelock, Inc., 175 West 63rd 
Street, New York 23, New York. 

Firm managing the relocation from 
Lincoln Center redevelopment site in New 
York City explains its methods for finding 
relocation housing; compares former and 
relocation rents and living space. 


FIRST DESIGN AWARD: Capitol Tow- 
ers, Sacramento, California. Reprinted 
from Progressive Architecture, January 
1959. 8 pp. Progressive Architecture, 
Reinhold Publishing Company, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

The top winner in this architectural 
magazine’s sixth annual design awards pro- 
gram — design for Sacramento's first re- 
development project — shown in plans 
and sketches (see March JOURNAL, page 
101). The Sacramento redevelopment 
agency, the private developers, and their 
architects and consultants joined forces on 
the planning. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, by Martin Millspaugh and 
Gurney Breckenfeld; edited by Miles L. 
Colean. 1958. 233 pp. $3.50. Fight-Blight, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 

(See column introduction.) 


314 UTICA URBANIZED AREA. 1958. 
36 pp., mimeographed. Free on request, 
so long a8 limited supply lasts, from 
Bureau of Community Development, New 
York State Division of Housing, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

Interim report on Phase 1 of the two- 
year demonstration grant study to analyze 
impact of the urban renewal process on a 
typical medium size city and its urban 
area; shows how basic fact-finding and 
organization for continuing research have 
been accomplished. Some new ideas for 
organizing the community in terms of 
citizens, business and industry, and public 
officials and for crossing the city line into 
the county and region in order to develop 
an urban area approach. Utica was chosen 
as a test area for the demonstration, the 
report says, because it is moving, eco- 
nomically, from dependence on a single 
industry to a wider base of diversified 
industry and commerce (see February, 
1958 JOURNAL, page 42). 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


EDUCATION TO FORWARD URBAN 
RENEWAL IN PHILADELPHIA, by 
Howard W. Hallman. 1959. 49 pp. $1. 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A most complete and _ thoroughly 
thought-out program for developing pub- 
lic understanding of urban renewal prob- 
lems and. their potential solutions and for 
getting citizens into the performance. 
Education of public and private policy 
makers for programs related to urban 
renewal is included. Mr. Hallman takes 
the stand that the public urban renewal 
agency staff should not engage in com- 
munity organization but rather in public 
information and technical assistance— 
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leaving the community organization work 
to private agencies. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CONSERVATION AND RE- 
HABILITATION. Summary Proceedings 
of Working Conference Sponsored by 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. (Pittsburgh) and 
ACTION (American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods), 1958. 22 pp. 30 cents. 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., Number One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
A package of case histories showing how 
neighborhood organization has been han- 
died in New Haven and Detroit as a 
function of municipal administration and 
in Dayton through “grass roots’ area 
councils. Includes also a report on com- 
munication methods used in neighbor- 
hood organization in St. Louis under 
direction of Washington University. 


HARLEM PARK STEWARDSHIP: An 
Interpretative Analysis of a Pilot Com- 
munity Relations Program, by Donald S. 
Frank. 1958. 19 pp. Free on request, so 
long as supply lasts, from National Con- 
ference Christians and Jews, Inc. (Mary- 
land region), Baltimore, Maryland. 

How Harlem Park, a Negro neighbor- 
hood in Baltimore, resentful of the urban 
renewal project seen as “imposed” upon it 
by the city, was brought to understanding 
the reasoning and drawn into planning 
for the neighborhood's future improve- 
ment. Useful techniques for correcting a 
city program that got started off on the 
wrong foot. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AREA COUNCILS SERVICE WITHIN 
THE EAST DAYTON URBAN RENEW- 
AL AREA. 1958. 9 pp., mimeographed. 
Free on request to Area Councils Service, 
Community Welfare Council of Dayton 
and Montgomery County, 184 Salem Ave- 
nue, Dayton 6, Ohio. 

Community organization effort in an 
urban renewal area of Dayton as handled 
by a private agency financed with public 
funds (in line with the Hallman school of 
thought noted above). A wide scope of 
activity is embraced, including aid on 
relocation, of both families and businesses: 
rehabilitation of unstable families: and 
attention to housing needs of the elderly. 


DYNAMICS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPA- 
TION. 1958. 32 pp. No price listed. Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
Foreword notes: “ ‘Citizen participation’ 
is a rather new label applied to a process 
that settlements, neighborhood centers 
and other organizations have been en- 
deavoring to encourage for many years.” 
Briefed are principles and methods for 
today’s action—in urban renewal areas or 
otherwise—that emerged from a workshop 
held at Michigan State University in 1957. 


AGING 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON AGING: 
An Annotated Bibliography prepared by 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (1961 White House Con- 
ference Edition). 1959. 110 pp. 50 cents. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Well over 500 book and periodical ref- 
erences on social, economic, health, and 
medical aspects of aging, including hous- 
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ing. Includes publications through mid 
1958, apparently, since neither the special 
edition of the JOURNAL OF HousiNnG for 
October nor the series of reports by the 
New York State Division of Housing are 
listed 


SUMMER IS AGELESS: Recreation Pro- 
grams for Older Adults, by Georgene 
Bowen. 1958. 31 pp. $1. National Recre- 
ation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, New York. 

How to develop out-of-town camp and 
in-town day-camp programs for the pleas- 
ure and good health of elderly citizens 
based on six years’ experience of the 
Philadelphia Health and Welfare Coun 
cil’s Committee on Recreation for Oldet 
People. Fifteen salient points on organiza 
tion of camp programs—including finances, 
campsite, facilities and staff needed, and 
schedule of activity—cover main informa 
tion needed 


HOW TO PROVIDE HOUSING WHICH 
THE ELDERLY CAN AFFORD: A 
Guide to Its Development by Builders, 
Organization Sponsors Such as Unions 
and Denominational Groups, and Other 
Private and Public Interests. New York 
State Division of Housing. 1958. 35 pp. 
mimeographed. The Division, 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York. 

In the form of a simplified manual 
from the first step of obtaining sponsors 
to measuring and planning for the mar 
ket, through site selection, architectural 
design, financing, and arranging for oper- 
ation of the project. The various appli- 
cable government-aid provisions are also 
treated. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS AND PREFER- 
ENCES OF AGING PERSONS ON THE 
SITE OF BORGIA BUTLER HOUSES. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, New 
York State Division of Housing. 1958. 47 
pp-, mimeographed. The Division, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

Some enlightening findings from a sur 
vey of people eligible for public housing 
who were being displaced for the building 
of the public housing development, Borgia 
Butler Houses, in the Bronx. Sample 
finding: these aged people were not keen 
on the idea of shared cooking or eating 
facilities in public housing as a means of 
reducing costs. They did express interest 
in directed recreational activities, pointing 
to usefulness of a day center in the 
project 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
AGED: A STUDY OF DESIGN CRI- 
rERIA. Undertaken for the New York 
State Division of Housing by the Housing 
Research Center, Cornell University. 1958. 
124 pp., mimeographed. New York State 
Division of Housing, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 

Another of the useful reports made 
possible by the special study appropria 
tion of the New York state legislature 
while NAHRO member Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray was commissioner of housing. In- 
troduced by short discussion of needs of 
the aged—economic, sociological, psycho 
logical, and physiological—report mainly 
is on design and planning considerations 
for activities, space, equipment, and, im 
portantly, site and neighborhood. Good 
bibliography included 





IDEA EXCHANGE 


“New York is a Great City 


. Big... Rich. . 


; Cosmopol 


itan . .. People from all over the World . . . from Every State 
in the Union pour into this City with Excitement—but What 


about us. 


. . 8,000,000 New Yorkers? We love it too.” 


That's the way the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
of New York starts out its recent brochure, A Housing and 
Planning Program for New Yorkers. A striking “tall and skinny” 
type booklet, printed in bright blue and black on white, this 


explanation of what it takes to do the housing job is one to 


attract and keep readers going to the end. Appeal lies in the 
lively writing—in terms of people rather than just housing and 
planning—plus the bright blue color used in type and photo 
graphs as points of emphasis. After a clear and simple explana 
tion of the city’s housing and planning needs, there follows an 
equally clear and simple outline of what must be done to meet 
them. All in all, one of the best productions of its kind we've 


seen. 


Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council tells us the printing 
cost for the 24-page pamphlet was about $2800 for 10,000 copies. 
The cost of writing and preparation was additional and in this 
case was paid for by a special foundation grant. The first 10,000 
booklets disappeared fast, mostly in bulk orders to local organiza- 
tions wanting to get a succinct statement of the housing and 


planning problems before thei1 


members. The council has 


secured additional funds for a second printing, however, and 
will be able to fill additional requests from NAHRO members 
for a copy. Write: Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of 
New York, Inc., 20 West 40th Street. New York 18, New York, 
and mention you are a JOURNAL OF HousiNG reader. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A93—Maintenance Superintendent 


Portland, Oregon's housing authority 
is recruiting; for a maintenance super 
intendent. Requirements: thorough know 
ledge of building construction, alterations, 
maintenance; ability to develop and super- 
vise comprehensive maintenance program, 
to estimate costs, and to prepare budgets 
Candidate must also be able to prepare 
reports and working drawings; interpret 
building plans and estimate related costs; 
command skill in one or more construction 
trades and in working relations. Qualifica 
tions: under 60 years of age; high school 
education or equivalent; and five years’ 
supervisory experience in construction o1 
maintenance. Salary; $6800. Apply: Gene 
W. Rossman, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of Portland, 8920 North Wool 
sey Avenue, Portland 3, Oregon 


A?4—Finance Analysts 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has available positions as finance analyst 
in offices in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. Duties involve work on the various 
loan and grant programs administered by 
the agency in behalf of programs for re 
newal, housing, community facilities, state 
and local government planning programs, 
etc. Analysts work as loan examiners; 
negotiate and develop financial terms 
and conditions in conjunction with legal 
staff; and, generally, process loan applica- 
tions. Duties on non-loan programs in 
clude preparation of project and financial 
feasibility reports. Posts are GS-5 to GS-14 
and carry a salary range of $4040 to 
$11,355. Qualifications: for 


lowest post 
(GS-5) —eligibility 


through the _ federal 
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service entrance examination, plus either 
a bachelor’s degree, with major in related 
field . . . or three years’ related experience 
For each higher grade, greater experience, 
education, competency are required 
Apply: Director of Personnel, Office of 
the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W44—Female, 51—Redevelopment 


Candidate with wide training and expe 
rience in business administration, finance, 
real estate, and some work in urban re- 
newal, seeks a position in redevelopment. 
Specific background includes some 19 
years’ experience in university teaching of 
related subjects; work as accountant; lec- 
turer, consultant, writer on personal fi- 
nance, real estate appraisal, investment 
Experience in urban renewal has involved 
work on a $1,250,000 renewal project: 
preparation of reports on land reuse and 
a study of home sales and rentals in the 
project area. Married, candidate has a 
degree in business education and a mas- 
ter’s in business administration. 


STATE NEWS— 

(Continued from page 135) 

to be made available for housing for the 
aged in three categories: (1) state aid for 
low-rent housing to be constructed by local 
authorities; (2) loans to corporations for 
development of low-priced purchase hous 
ing and low-rent housing for the elderly; 
(3) a program of direct state loans, at low 
interest, for the elderly (similar to a pop- 


ular state program for veterans—see June 
1958 JOURNAL, page 205) ; 


elimination of the requirement for a 
referendum before construction of low 
rent public housing, when such housing is 
intended for the elderls 


Connecticut. Two housing-for-the- 
elderly proposals under considera- 
tion would: 

establish a commission on homes for 
senior citizens, with power to cause to be 
constructed rental and sales housing fot 
oldsters with incomes of $3000 or less; 

authorize the state public works depart 
ment to undertake a program of state loans 
to elderly folks of low or moderate income 
Interest rates could not exceed 3 per cent. 


Massachusetts. An old hand at deal- 
ing with matters pertaining to hous- 
ing for the elderly, the Massachu- 
setts legislature, among such bills, 
now has under consideration the 
following proposals: 

to increase the maximum amount of 
bonds or notes that may be guaranteed by 
the state for housing for the elderly from 
#5 million dollars to 60 million dollars; 

to include on the eligible list for public 
housing for the elderly the widows and 
mothers of veterans who have reached age 
G2 

to require that two employees of the state 
housing board serve as social service work- 
ers for housing projects for the elderly 


Texas. Here’s what's proposed for 
the elderly in Texas: 

creation of the Texas Senior Citizen 
Housing Board, which would be authorized 
to sell bonds to create the Texas Senior 
Citizen Housing Fund. The fund would 
provide financial assistance to communities 
in providing housing and medical care for 
the elderly. 
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